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Our Contributors’ Page 


In The Metaphysical Predicament of Science, The Editor discusses the emer- 
gency to which modern science has reduced itself through the doctrine of 
relativity and the recent discoveries in nuclear science and biogenetics. Reality 
is now disclosed, not as “substance” but an activity which follows an invisible 
pattern bespeaking the “presence of an Omniscient Spirit,’ a metaphysical 
assumption. 

A newcomer to our journal is Beatrice Ford Parker, teacher, author, and 
librarian at Hastings, Nebraska. She writes a pleasingly personalistic verse 
in Exile. 

Dr. Gerard Hinrichs of the Operations Research Office, United States Army, 
presents an advance chapter of a forthcoming book on Maine de Biran: Maine 
de Biran in Psychology and Physics. Biran has never been sufficiently under- 
stood in America but after more than a century, is strictly up to date in the 
field of psychology. 

Roy H. Hessen, editor of Thought and Action, in the article The Ethics of 
Enlightened Optimism declares that freedom is not a gift but an achievement, 
and that it can be maintained only at the cost of struggle. 


Not only man, but man’s capacity for understanding himself, must be con- 
sidered a fact as real as any other phenomenon of nature is the thesis of Pro- 
fessor Samuel M. Thompson of Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois, in 
the paper Understanding Ourselves. 


Professor Bernard E. Meland, formerly of Pomona College, now at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, writing under the title Faith and Critical Thought pleads 
that the import of the Gospel may be made culturally more effective if given 
an adequate cognitive structure. 


In Personalism and Poetic Vision, Howard Davis Spoerl, head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy of the American International College at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, presents an unusually interesting and important discussion of 
the personalistic elements in Blake and Swedenborg. It will raise in some minds 
the further inquiry concerning possible influences on William James through 
the elder James’s interest in Swedenborg. 

William McCollom, Assistant Professor of Dramatic Arts at Western Reserve, 
maintains that only a fully human being can be tragic, and that the tragic play 
is primarily a moral action. His title is Tragedy as Moral Action. 


J enny Lind Porter has appeared so often in The Personalist that she seems 
in the way of establishing herself as our “Poet Laureate”? Ever welcome to 
our pages, our readers will enjoy the sonnet Td Shelley”? 


Contributions to The 'Personalist do not necessarily express the sentiments of the Editors. 
In the interest of freedom of discussion views dissident from those of personalism are 
welcomed if strongly written. Manuscripts should follow the format of The Personalist 
and should be typewritten (double-spaced). Carbon copies will not be considered. Self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes should accompany all manuscripts. 
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THE COST OF FREEDOM 


{ Men speak of freedom as if it were something 
to be had without price or obligation, but it is 
the costliest thing in the world. 


q It faces the constant challenge of smugness, 
false interpretation, selfish ambition, love of secu- 
rity, and even of peace. 


q It suffers abuse by tyrants, dictators, bureau- 
crats, and criminals. , 


Masi fy § It is called on to account for the sins of the 
world and the whole problem of evil. 


q To pay the cost of freedom, thousands have 
died in dungeons, concentration camps, inquisi- 
tions, autos-da-fé, and on crosses. 


q Io defend freedom, men have been clad in 
goatskins, destitute, afflicted, tormented, sawn 
asunder, and yet enduring as “seeing Him who is 
invisible?’ 


{ It is costly beyond description, but a treasure above price. 


{ In freedom lies concealed the truth of Brightman’s “given; 
which God will not override because He cannot invade man’s 
liberty without destroying his soul. 


q Why will not God stop war, suffering, disease? Because 
without the free abrogation of evil and the effort to cure all 
ills, man cannot build himself a decent life. 


q Within the citadel of personality, where men walk care- 
lessly with unholy step, God observes a sanctuary into which 
He enters only by invitation. 


{ To pay the price of freedom is to save the soul, and souls 
are the climax of the creative process. 
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The Metaphysical Predicament of Science 


BY 


RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 


Ghee THE TITLE “The Metaphysical Dilem- 
ma of Science” the Autumn number of The Personalist carried an 
editorial review of Lord Samuel’s recent work Essay in Physics, 
presenting the negative side of the most engaging problem of con- 
temporary science. Having done this it seems important to take 
up the more positive discussion which sets forth the present position 
of those advanced and constructive scientists whose work takes 
issue with the views set forth by the distinguished president of the 
Royal Institute of Philosophy.* At present the attitude of our most 
advanced scientists needs to be emphasized, both because of the 
traditional scientific dogmatism which fears change, and because 
of the revolutionary importance to thought of the new discoveries. 


1The brevity of this paper makes necessary the acceptance of current scientific opinions, 
frequently in dispute and subject to change. The author limits himself to the metaphysical 
suggestions arising from standpoints of leading scientists as listed below: 

Berman: Behind the Universe, Harpers, n.d. 

Blum: Time’s Arrow, Princeton University Press, 1951. 

Bulletin of the Franklin Institute, Vol. 225, No. 3. 

Du Noiy: Biological Time, Macmillan, 1937. 

Du Noiiy: Human Destiny, Longmans, 1947. 

Du Noiiy: The Road to Reason, Longmans, 1948. 

Fiedler: Three Fragments, Transylvania University, 1951. 

Guye: Physico-chemical Evolution, Methuen, London, n.d. 

Heisenberg: Problems of Nuclear Science, Pantheon Press, 1952. 

Lillie: General Biology and the Philosophy of Organism, Chicago, 1945. 

Millikan: Time, Matter and Values, University of North Carolina, 1932. 

Planck: Philosophy of Physics, Norton, 1936. 

Punnett in: Background of Modern Science, Cambridge, 1938. 

E. S. Russell: Directiveness of Inorganic Activities, Cambridge, 1945. 

Sherrington: Man on His Nature, Macmillan, 1941. 

Weizsicker: The World View of Physics, University of Chicago, 1951. 

Werkmeister: The Philosophy of Science, Harpers, 1940. 


Et? 
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The traditional abrogation of metaphysics by science has been 
brought to sudden pause by the implications of the doctrine of 
relativity. Received with incredulity, the theory is already far on 
its course toward ever-widening vistas of achievement. Its tardy 
reception is not to be wondered at, since even Einstein seemed to 
hesitate at the philosophical disclosures to which it leads. The prob- 
lem began with the atom of Democritus which, after twenty-five 
intervening centuries, was scarcely distinguishable from that of 
Dalton. The metaphysical issue arose when Democritus’ great rival 
Heraclitus introduced, to a reality conceived as comprised of identi- 
cal particles, the additional concept of universal change in time. At 
first a specious monism was assumed by overlooking the paradox 
of qualities that issue from the qualityless, but this view succumbed 
to philosophical criticism. The scientific absurdity was paralleled 
in religion by assuming an Absolute, unconditioned and unrelated, 
as the source of conditions and relations. Thus, man would hide 
from himself the embarrassments of his ignorance, or the sorrows 
of his soul, neglecting the one clue to permanence which was his, 
his own transcendence of space and time. 

As Max Planck* may have reluctantly concluded, the assumption 
that causality exists in physical events demands the presence of an 
omniscient spirit. The discovered age of the earth alone contradicts 
the mechanistic claim. But as if this were not enough, the addition 
of the doctrine of relativity to those of electronic physics brings 
the observer into the foreground as a part of the phenomenon. 

The climax of the predicament is seen however when we reflect 
on the increasing entropy expressed in the second law of thermo- 
dynamics by which we must assume the creation of matter, and 
that what had a beginning and is decreasing, must have an end, a 
world so depleted of energy as no longer to hold together. We 
must now assume an unperceivable, and therefore scientifically 
unverifiable, cause, or find in our own causeless freedom, a hint of 
a measureless Intelligent Cause behind the temporal order. 


?The Philosophy of Physics, p. 79. Norton, 1936. 
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In its effect upon the readjustment of theories and creeds, the 
Einsteinian discovery rivals that of Copernicus, but is more drastic 
in its implications, and it has resulted from the very advance of 
science. The materialistic position is now seen possible only through 
a naive view of time and space. These have been fancied as possessing 
an objectivity independent of phenomena, observation, or observers. 
Yet the facts now show this view to be impossible. With this outlook 
the old-world of ideas has been destroyed. Science is shaken in its 
most substantial belief, causality, and is forced into the negation of 
its most assured positions, with the alternative of a complete agnos- 
ticism or the metaphysical assumption. The presumed “exactitudes” 
have been reached by leaving out some essential factor of the equa- 
tion, reducing science to the affirmation of averages sufficient for 
general guidance only. In these equations of the differential calculus, 
unknown but effective quantities dominate. 

‘To the implications of relativity springing from diverse frames 
of reference and the position of the observer in space must be added 
that of his position in time. The clock of time is woven into the 
fabric of atom and earth in a way that calls not only for a time- 
transcending observer, but also for a universally time-transcending, 
active and creative Intelligence. This truth is driven home by the 
indisputable facts of entropy: the simultaneous origin of the solar 
system; the aging of the earth, and its uniqueness over the other 
planets. Matter as we think of it and as science has viewed it is in 
process of dissolution; its complexities reducing more and more to 
the vanishing point, meaning in the end a burned-out world vanish- 
ing to ultimate simplicity. With this the classical doctrine of evo- 
lution falls to the ground, since that type of evolution cannot account 
for the growing complexity demanded by the higher and higher 
stages to be reached. Some would continue to fight such an idea 
by ascribing an access of creativity to the solar rays. But this is only 
a verbal device, since the sun contains no discoverable elements 
not already present in the earth, and in any case represents a 


declining potential. 
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Nor should we be deceived by the mathematical illusion that 
commonly attends algebraic symbols. Relations expressed in terms 
of unknown quantities seem to acquire an objectivity not actually 
present. Their value lies in the practical service they render in 
deferring embarrassing questions until the completion of complicated 
processes. It is as if we stop the mental clock to view the past as 
if it were still present, and to ponder the possibilities of that which 
no longer exists except for the attending mind. The greater portion 
of our experience is taken on faith, predicting a future by analogy 
with the past. We get from our equations at best only a perspective 
of probabilities. This is cleverly illustrated in the theory of Schrodin- 
ger known as the Psi Function and devised to express the mean orn 
fluctuations in a single electron. While this serves its purpose in 
the handling of ideas, it becomes all but meaningless when applied 
to multitudinous space. As Werkmeister® has shown, while the helium 
atom consisting of a nucleus and two electrons involves a space of 
nine dimensions, that of uranium with a nucleus and ninety-two 
electrons, is describable only in two hundred and seventy-nine 
dimensions. This situation illustrates the exceedingly tenuous hold 
which contemporary science has upon the meaning of objectivity. 
Its definition of the atom, and of reality, as an “event in a space-time 
continuum” is the best yet formulated, but is so fluid that the 
observer himself is seen to have an effect upon the phenomenon 
observed. Weizsacker* raises the important query: “How do I really 
know that my psychological relation to this crystal does not belong 
to it as an objective property?” and then proceeds to discuss the 
fact that in quantum mechanics the waves are not physical realities 
but the expression of a cognition by the experimenting person, and 
changeable by the acquisition of new knowledge. This he asserts to 
be an eloquent material manifestation of the mind which knows only 
as it creates. Thus is science brought to a necessary consideration 
not only of the problems of epistemology but of metaphysics as well. 


®Philosophy of Science, p. 257, Harpers, 1940. 
‘The World View of Physics, pp. 17, 79, University of Chicago Press, 1952. 
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Even greater embarrassment greets the materialist as he turns 
his attention even casually to the discoveries made in biogenetics. 
The biologists have opened for us a world of such intimate relation- 
ships that every phase of life is shown to have a bearing upon 
every other phase of life, and a relation as well to inorganic existence. 
The world itself comes to be viewed as an organism and insensate 
matter seems almost to possess a consciousness sometimes over- 
simplified under the expression “chemical affinity?’ Here, as well 
as in living organisms, complexity with its all but unfathomable 
relationships appears to be provided for in advance of its existence. 
In the living organism through gene and chromosome the constantly 
shifting realities are such as to provide an actual uniqueness for 
every living creature through the possibility of permutations and 
combinations that equal infinity. This comes through the interposi- 
tion of an irreversible time, since at the instant of fertilization, the 
cell carries a new set of conditions, its momentary individual adjust- 
ment to the changing order. Each moment brings fresh sets of 
relations with implications of great importance for the future evolu- 
tion of science, society and religion. 

Someone has recently revived the old proverb of the steeple- 
chaser: “When you reach a hurdle, throw your heart across and 
the horse will follow’ So the investigator stretches mind and thought 
to the utmost limit which looms like a stone wall before him, and 
that principle which is at the heart of nature suddenly opens to him 
a new vista of understanding. The reality which is within him finds 
a new correspondence from the world outside him, an insight which 
his work has not given him but toward which his work has led, 
by the cultivation of his inner resources. And this result is reached 
only with that complete detachment from individual interests which 
attends the achievement of creative genius. The experience is not 
evident in science alone but appears in all creative work. The present 
affirmation of science that the reality of the outer world is partly 
dependent upon man opens up at this point a new avenue of inves- 
tigation in the control of nature. If this dependence of nature upon 
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man for its meaning is anthropomorphic we shall yet have to make 
the best of it for it is the great fact which looms ahead of us now 
in the line of advance. This fact gives emphasis to the remark of 
Kemble of Harvard: “The province of the physicist is not the study 
of an external world, but the study of a portion of the inner world 
of experience.” 

If science is to go on from here it can no longer avoid meta- 
physical researches, in fact is not doing it at present for already 
it indulges in what might justly be called a “transcendental yeom- 
etry’ in formulating the mathematics of the invisible world for 
the control of the world of experience. But though the “arrow of 
time” has upset many treasured conclusions, it opens the way to 
new discoveries through the cooperation of science and philosophy. 
It would seem that the future belongs to a consistent philosophy of 
personality which is in line with the latest scientific discoveries. 
The dependence of the outer world upon man indicates the next 
great forward steps in the conquest of time and matter, an advance 
which involves moral and spiritual growth as well as mental. All 
that which as an intricate organism clothes itself in a cocoon becomes 
therein an undistinguishable chaos wherefrom a shifting plan builds 
up another organism for the new world of the moth, and so the 
appearance of creative genius in science, art, poetic expression, and 
spiritual insight, awaits only a “breath upon the waters” to bring 
into being powers by which visible matter is sustained. We need 
to learn the circumstances under which these powers appear: how 
to bring in the coincidences in the nature of the world and the 
nature of man, to produce such genius as the world has seen only 
sporadically. To find himself, man must forget himself. Many dis- 
coveries come less by direct research than by abandonment to an 
idea, a principle, a conviction uniting the strength which is in him 
to that power in the universe which is beyond him. There is a 


5Bulletin of the Franklin Institute, Vol. 225, No. 3, Philadelphia. 


6Mosier: Art. in The Personalist, Vol. 33, October 1952, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, 
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detachment from self which the patriot attains in battle, the scientist 
in the pursuit of knowledge, the artist by the surrender of his powers 
to high aspiration, the mystic by devotion to what he sees as the will 
of God, and this detachment reaches beyond the bounds of time 
and sense to utilize a power from the invisible. 

For the nonvisible, but frequently experienced, realities the doc- 
trine of perception must provide expanding definitions. Even though 
we find no better expression than Psi Function in science or faith 
in the higher reaches of the spirit, we must come to practical appli- 
cations and must broaden our view to seize upon the invisible and 
appropriate its powers for the advancement of mankind. Only the 
eye of faith can penetrate the invisible in the fields of science, of 
society, of art, or of religion. Can there be any doubt of the spiritual 
character of such a process, or of its inclusion of the soul of man 
as well as the Soul of the Universe as its supreme expression? 


Exile 


By BrATRICE Ford PARKER 


Iconoclast! 

In each encounter 

Your reality shatters the dream 
(Image born for this commission: 
To acknowledge an eclipse 
Supreme. ) 

But stay ... your glance 

Has raised another. 

Tiny phoenix, it rises anew, 
Brightly lights my soul one second, 
And is heartlessly banished 

By You. 


Maine de Biran on Psychology 
and Metaphysics 


BY 


GERARD HINRICHS 


Ay obscure Frenchman, critical of the educa- 
tional import of certain psychological and metaphysical methods 
in use at the beginning of the nineteenth century, passed judgments 
on them which apply to contemporary psychologies and metaphysics 
and their inadequacy for educational theory and practice. This 
paper presents several of his criticisms of rationalistic, critical, and 
empirical philosophers for the light they throw on Maine de Biran’s 
own point of departure and method and indicates the lines that an 
evaluation of them might take.* 

Descartes gives him his point of departure in the internal act 
of thinking. But, avoiding the paralogism, when de Biran says “I 
think, I exist,’ he means the same “I” Thus everything stays in the 
realm of observable fact. 

Against Leibniz—the basic fact for psychology and metaphysics 
is not an innate thinking subject, but the thinking subject which is 
constituted in the primitive fact or relation of consciousness. To try 
to find the roots of science in a higher realm of necessary essences, 
from which all existences could be deduced by the principles of 
contradiction and sufficient reason, is to start outside all experience, 
both interior and exterior. The existence of such a realm is hypo- 
thetical, and what thinkers find there is contrary to the deliverance 
of the internal sense, or self. 

1This study is based on Maine de Biran’s main work, the Essai sur les Fondements de 


la Psychologie et sur ses Rapports avec l’Etude de la Nature; edited by Pierre Tisserand, 
Ocuvres de Maine de Biran, tomes VIII, IX; 1932, Paris, Librairie Felix Alcan. 
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Kant’s mistake consisted in vaguely formulating and not rightly 
following up an essential and fundamental distinction made in his 
Latin dissertation—between general ideas, appropriate in dealing 
with the world of objects, and abstract ideas of reflection. Of the 
latter he correctly says, “The concept of the understanding abstracts 
from everything of sensory origin; it is not abstracted from sense 
data?’ But he should have traced the simple ideas of reflection, or 
understanding (e.g., cause, substance, etc.) to their source or true 
principle, the conscious subject or self; instead, he denatured them 
by changing them into categories or general ideas. Unlike Kant, 
Maine de Biran was not unduly impressed by Hume’s atomic, objec- 
tive conception of the self, for reasons that will appear. 

The empirical philosophers erred in another way: they blurred 
the essential distinction between general ideas and simple ideas of 
reflection by explaining mental life in terms of transformed sensa- 
tions or physiological processes. 

With the exception of Locke, the successors of Bacon, following 
Bacon himself, ruled faculties’ out of psychology on the ground 
that in the investigation of phenomena it is necessary first of all to 
abstract from causes or productive forces as unobservable. De Biran 
contests the merit of this rule of procedure in psychology. Just 
because in natural science the relation of cause is not an observed 
fact, we must not a priori rule out the possibility of its being an 
observed, or rather experienced, fact in psychology. Cause or effort 
is identical with the primitive fact of our existence; and if, by abusing 
the principle that a science abstracts from everything not seen by 
its point of view, or by a predilection for certain ready-made 
systems, we lose sight of this fact, 

forgetting the truly prime title of the principle of causality 
—if we denature the generating principle, we take away 
the whole real basis of science and give it a false basis, 
such as that of passive sensation. 


2For de Biran, faculties are not structures, but activities of the conscious subject, such 
as attention, judgment, reflection. 
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De Biran repeatedly illustrates the point that thinkers have denied 
facts of internal experience because those facts were unintelligible 
in terms of their peculiar interests and training in physical science 
and physiology. 

He held Locke in high regard for his vigorous analytic spirit, 
his continual reference to experience and exact observation of facts, 
and for being the first to understand the great importance of symbols. 
Following Bacon’s program of studying individual phenomena, 
Locke did much for the science of ideas, but he left everything to 
be done in the science of principles; in his theory, reflection had 
no basis. First he followed Bacon’s rule that there is nothing in the 
intellect which was not previously in the senses; he made sensations 
to be simple ideas; he treated metaphysics wholly as experience— 
a sort of experimental physics of the soul. Then, owing to Descartes’ 
influence, Locke admitted even in these first sense-ideas an internal 
apperception, which is the only sign of the presence of the soul; 
this is the point of view of reflection. What it means is made clear 
in Locke’s formula that the soul cannot sense or act without apper- 
ceiving actually that it senses or acts. Now, says de Biran, where 
Locke means substance when he says soul, I mean only the self 
which is active in consciousness. But Locke was right in pointing 
out a difference between sensitive and reflected simple ideas, and 
in telling us about the faculty, sense or instrument truly appropriate 
to self-knowledge or knowledge of these intellectual powers which 
are obviously independent by nature of such or such system of 
sensations. 

The doctrine of Condillac, in which he had been grounded, 
he found purely artificial. It is a simple abstract hypothesis, in which 
sensation is so defined as to include surreptitiously the existence of 
the self or personality—Je sens. Of course it is easy to analyze all 
the faculties of the soul—attention, memory, judgment—out of such 
a definition; but in pretending to derive these faculties out of the 
sens and not the Je, Condillac gives no more than an enumeration 
of abstract characters out of relation with internal facts. He uses 
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the words attention, reflection, comparison, but excludes their 
factuality, because he confounds the active force which transforms 
with the materials transformed. 

De Biran applied a practical test to Condillac, in the valid form 
of denying the consequent: a psychological hypothesis is nullified 
when its moral and educational implications are falsified in practice. 
The manner in which Condillac and his school consider the faculties 
of attention, judgment, and reflection excludes all idea of free 
activity. They conceive the intellectual and moral development 
(they are identical for de Biran) of these faculties not as a liberation 
of them from dependence on sensible objects, but as a bondage or 
conditioning of them to preferred classes of sensible objects. 


To be consistent with such a psychological doctrine, 
nothing would remain but to multiply the causes of sensa- 
tions about the being whose intellectual and moral faculties 
one wished to develop; ... What then becomes of an order 
of faculties which consists precisely in acting against the 
drives of the senses and their needs? 


We could expect such a program only to “paralyze the truly active 
powers of the intelligence.’ 

Against de Tracy, who like Hume held we know only our 
passive impressions and have no knowledge of an active self, de Biran 
points out that on the one hand we are conscious of being the cause 
of certain impressions which we produce, and on the other hand 
we are conscious of receiving impressions without willing them. 
There is an observable difference between our consciousness of 
effort or of motor activity, and our consciousness of resistance. As 
for Hume’s saying that if his reader found a self other than his 
impressions and ideas he could not reason with him, de Biran 
approves the rejoinder that if Hume did not find such a self in his 
own consciousness, one could not reason with Hume. 

The inadequacy of the purely sensationalist account of will or 
cause, which constitutes the self or subject for de Biran, struck the 
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latter most forcibly in the writings of Charles Bonnet. He first takes 
exception to Bonnet’s description of willing as a passive dipping 
of the scales in favor of the strongest sensation or perception. What 
really happens when a person expresses a free preference is that 


an impression, actual, lively, and pleasant in itself or by his 
organic dispositions, is compared to a memory, to an idea 
at first weak and ineffectual; the activity of attention gives 
to this memory a liveliness equal or superior to the impres- 
sion; the distant good, thus represented with the lively 
colors of the present, pleases more than the actual good, 
and in consequence is preferred. Activity, t then, precedes 
preference, which is subordinated to it in every case in 
which there is choice, liberty, comparison. 


Second, he finds that Bonnet’s claim that man exercises absolute 
control over his ideas by words is contradicted by the explanation 
that “the retention or the recall of the symbol or of the word takes 
place by a mechanism like that which effects the retention or the 
recall of the idea attached to this symbol or to this word” The 
voluntary recall of symbols which are themselves acts of will is 
something quite different from the spontaneous reproductions of 
ideas in the order of the impressions received from objects. 

Third, reminiscence—how the I can recognize itself and join 
to the images or to the renewed impressions the idea of the past— 
is much more inexplicable by the laws of physiology than physio- 
logical facts are by the laws of ordinary mechanics. There is a radical 
heterogeneity between perception and sensation, between sensation 
and organic movements. “Hartley, Bonnet, and Condillac have not 
sensed this heterogeneity deeply enough?’ 

As for causality, he agrees with Hume that there is no hope of 
finding outside of us a real and solid basis for the idea of power 
or force, but he disagrees that we have no feeling of such a power 
when our limbs move in response to our volitions. The feeling of 
our own effort is there, and can be reduced to impressions only 
with a residue as significant as that acknowledged by Hume in deal- 
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ing with the feeling of familiarity in memory. ... Hume’s difficulty 
with cause, as with memory, derives not so much from the nature 
of the case as from the self-imposed demand that all mental life 
shall be reduced to objective impressions. 

When cause, metaphysical and efficient, is driven from the 
science, “psychology has renounced its title, mistaken its rights and 
its highest functions.’ It then throws no light on moral education, 
which 1s a self-liberating enterprise, and it leaves metaphysics with 
no way to get beyond sensations even to their physiological base. 

In a passage reminiscent of Berkeley’s distinction between meta- 
physical or real cause (i.e., spirits, minds, selves) and phenomenal 
or apparent causes, de Biran shows how physiological psychologists 
confuse metaphysical causes (selves) with physical causes (bodies) ° 
Bonnet and Hartley explain the objects acting on our sense organs 
by impulses, this impulse being transmitted to the brain as a move- 
ment, which they tend to confuse with sensation. As a consequence, 
they then go on to speak of phenomena following one another as 
antecedents and consequents, and so lose sight of the real nature of 
cause. They confuse the order of succession of these phenomena 
with the principle of “the necessary connection of an efficient cause 
with its effect, a connection whose sole type is in the peculiar force 
which constitutes the self? Psychology becomes a hypothesis ac- 
counting for the combinations and order of succession in terms of 
memory and association of ideas; and thus we have a frame of what 
are called psychological phenomena. From here it is easy to be led 
to consider feeling and thought to be a particular function of the 
nervous system, or of the brain which is its center. 

“These illusions and this false direction given to the science of 
the human spirit” derive from four sources: 

(1) They continually confuse metaphysical or efficient 


causes with physical causes, or they mistake the origin and 
the value of the causal connection. 


8Unlike Berkeley, Maine de Biran does not deny efficient causality to bodies, but simply 
says we apply it to them for good reasons after discovering it in consciousness. 
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(2) Applying the principle of necessary connection to 
heterogeneous facts which succeed one another, ... they 
establish between these terms an analogy which becomes 
an identity,—a principle which is true only for physical 
causes. ... 


(3) By basing hypotheses on analogies, they believe 
themselves able to deduce from the combination of certain 
organic movements, .. . psychological facts which can only 
be determined by the internal sense... 


(4) By not going back to that primitive fact which, 
once made clear in its nature, would keep every explanation 
within its proper limits, they believe themselves able to 
explain the how of such a fact as sensation with the aid of 
impulsive movements which themselves would need to be 
explained as much as all the rest. 


The severity of his judgment on this type of psychologizing is 
in keeping with his analysis: 
From this one sees that these pretended explanations teach 
nothing about the subject they deal with, and serve only 


to obscure it by substituting confused images for the simple 
and perfectly clear ideas of reflection. 


The starting point, then, of de Biran’s psychology and meta- 
physics is the self. It is not the substance of Descartes, not Leibniz’ 
innate thinking subject operating in a higher realm of necessary 
essences, not Kant’s transcendental Ego nor the objective empirical 
ego of Kant and the empiricists. Rather, it is the self which causes 
and is aware that it causes bodily movements; which opposes its 
memories to impressions of the sensibility in moral choice; which 
creates language in order to handle its ideas in accordance with its 
own interests instead of being chained to the order in which impres- 
sions are received from bodies; which endures and recognizes itself 
in memory; which cultivates itself morally at the same time as 
intellectually by reflectively liberating itself from dependence on 
sensible objects. The self is the starting point, the method is reflection. 
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The radical sense in which de Biran calls the self the starting 
point and reflection the method is made clear in a note to his dis- 
cussion of Condillac and Bonnet, where he says that the primitive 
fact is not a sensation, but the idea of a sensation, which takes place 
with the concurrence of the sensible with the personal individuality 
of the self. ... 

Having identified cause, effort, force with the self of conscious- 
ness (Je‘veux, Je mue), de Biran claims to have the only sure starting 
point for educational theory and practice on the one hand, and 
for metaphysics on the other. Since cause is not a principle taken 
from the realm of essences alone, but from the fact of personal 
existence, we can claim an immediate knowledge of our own bodies, 
and we have sufficient reason to attribute efficient causality to other 
bodies operating on them and on our sensibility. If we had different 
senses, we should know in terms of different genera and species, 
but always with the same I. 

Evaluation of Maine de Biran’s position would involve the pos- 
sibility and the adequacy of its appraisal of pathological as well as 
normal personalities. The fruitfulness of its possible approach to 
functional disorders may be gauged from its relevance to questions 
like the following: Are such personalities rehabilitated, when they 
are rehabilitated, because of the deterministic postulate of the analyst, 
or in spite of it; because of the encouragement to self-activity given 
by the nondirective counselor, or in spite of it? The psychology 
of the past century has excelled in discovering patterns of defeat 
in great number, but the patterns of therapy, beginning with expec- 
tations of a cure effected ex opere operato by the analyst, on a 
purely deterministic basis, show the therapist’s increasing bid for 
cooperation from his patient in effecting his own rehabilitation. 
The connection between such facts at de Biran’s account of per- 
sonality development is obvious. Not so obvious is the consistency 
of his doctrine of a unitary, enduring self with the pathology of 
multiple selves, amnesia, and so forth. 

As far as normal personalities are concerned, the education of 
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people for responsible living, as over against the training of tech- 
nicians, reveals the radical inadequacy of contemporary psycholo- 
gies which in conception are heirs of the mechanical, deterministic 
psychologies of Maine de Biran’s day; reveals on the other hand 
the peculiar merit of Maine de Biran’s self-psychology. In it the 
erowth of moral sentiments is a function of the effort which creates 
a self increasingly responsive to the world it discovers and sensitive 
to its own limitations. And the effort is not a troublesome residuum 
of his system, nor a device surreptitiously employed in practice 
while strenuously denied in theory; it is the basic principle and agent 
of a psychology and metaphysics more concerned with fidelity to 
the facts in its own sphere than with shining with the borrowed 
light of alleged exact sciences at the expense of its own distinctive 
subject matter. 

A psychology, a metaphysics, an educational and moral theory 
that overlooked, explained away, or disparaged the active self as 
their fundamental principle could give no more rational account 
of themselves than Topsy who “just growed?’ On the other hand, 
self-psychologies are as varied as the selves that produce them. But 
it is not a correct solution of this difficulty to throw the baby out 
with the bath water. 


The Ethics of Enlightened Optimism 


BY 


ROY HS HESSEN 


A MAN’S attitude toward life in general 
depends on (1) his organismic condition, (2) the extent of his 
formal education, (3) the particular cultural heritage which has 
been allotted him, and (4) the experiences he has received in his 
total past environment and the thought or lack of thought he has 
accorded these experiences. These, at least, are the principal factors 
determining whether a man looks at life brightly or darkly, radically 
or conservatively, hopefully or in despair or whether he bothers 
to look at life at all. 

I am an incurable optimist and I suggest that no better view 
can be offered any man than that of enlightened optimism. How 
this view compares with optimism in the usual sense of that term, 
I leave to the reader to determine. 

The view I offer sees the moral man, the ideal moral man, as 
a being who, despite the vicissitudes of his existence and however 
long that existence has been, is able to face the future not without 
hope and who necessarily has his hand in, at every moment, in the 
making of that future. This entails, first, the necessity for such a 
man to realize that he is an actuality possessing a high degree of 
self-determination. His will is, as implied, his will. No external agent 
affects that will directly. The erudite reader will detect, at this 
juncture, the flavor of argument which usually supports the thesis 
termed “free will?’ I warn the reader to make no such comparison 
here. I ascribe to such arguments nothing but ridiculousness. Argu- 
ments for a free will are studies in polemics, the rantings of prodigal 
minds who do not lack for abundant leisure hours. Whether or not 
there is a fundamental truth proclaiming the “real” position of a 
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human will, i.c., whether it be free, relatively free, or completely 
servile, is not important to a mind which must face life practically, 
that is, be able to meet the rigors and exigencies of existence with 
that quality and strength of mind mandatory for overcoming them. 
If this is hopelessly pragmatic, I can do nothing about it and do 
not want to do anything about it. It is far better for a man to believe, 
however presumptuous, that he is a free agent than to even entertain 
the possibility that his life is completely determined or even partially 
determined by nonexisting factors. The existentialist (best epito- 
mized today by Sartre of the French school) claims that “We are 
freedom for better or for worse” I agree in part. We are freedom 
for better; there is no worse about it. 

On my view a man must believe in that old and onetime popular 
expression, “Life is what you make it.’ The existentialist would say, 
“Unlike mere things man is what he makes of himself? All this can 
never be without the a priori assumption that he is a free agent. 

Further, human nature is not a static condition to which all 
men must conform or which all men must exemplify. Human nature 
is in constant flux. Consequently, to provide a few negatives, I deny 
every static conception of human nature; I deny every form of 
rampant and thoroughgoing determinism. 

The moral man may have any conception he desires about God 
except the kind which would “cripple” his spirituality. For example, 
such a man, even when he believes in God, does not view God as 
an agent of interference. Man chooses without God’s intrusion. He 
knows that there is no cosmic force or agency interfering to favor 
or frustrate him. Consequently he lacks the sense of hopelessness 
or despair that comes to him who believes his destiny is predeter- 
mined or that every experienced event is inexorably unavoidable 
whether it be good or bad. This does not free the moral man 
from despair but it does make it possible for him to fight it and 
recover from it. 

Enlightened optimism does not ignore the fact of evil, and it 
does not assert that a man’s will is so free and so powerful that 
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nothing is impossible for him. No man is a “little God” There is 
evil and the enlightened man makes no attempt to call it “good” 
or “disguised good?’ There are frustrations of value and many things 
are impossible so far as man is concerned. But the impossible has 
no quantitative superiority over the possible. If there are infinite 
things that man cannot do, there are also infinite things that he can 
do. Man’s freedom is meaningful only for as long as he can use it 
to oppose the conditions which would enslave him. If man received 
no challenges, his freedom would have no more significance than 
any of his other possessions, most of which are transient at best. 

The moral man realizes that truth is important for understand- 
ing, not for conviction. If it is true that my neighbor dislikes me, 
it is well that I understand this but that fact does not warrant my 
falling into despair. The truths of existence do not go unaffected 
by the pervading flux. Facts as well as fancies change. If I resolve 
that I shall do my best to change my neighbor’s attitude, it may 
be that my resolution, my conviction may provide the action which 
will alter the fact. Had I accepted the fact as final, I would have 
crippled the possibility and forced upon myself an unwarranted 
and dark conviction. It is the same with other and commonplace 
assertions. If the world is a rotten nest, a slimy hole, a wicked pot- 
pourri, and I am convinced that this is the unalterable fact, I turn 
to despair and skepticism. If I accept as true the assertion that man 
is a depraved creature and yet consider myself a man, it follows 
that I must lose respect for myself. My apparent dignity is a super- 
ficial dressing, a deceptive appearance. Inwardly I am a miserable 
thing. So it is with many other assertions of this kind. If they are 
false, our refusal to accept them is an intelligent reaction, if they 
are true, our refusal to accept them as final is dutiful—in a word, 
moral. It is a moral obligation to introduce purposes and order into 
an existence which may or may not have other purposes and order 
given by a nonhuman source. 

The moral man does not assume, however, that his mental free- 
dom is a gift, hereditary or cultural. He fully realizes that it is an 
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achievement and that it comes to him in ever-increasing amounts 
the more he earns it by his autonomous efforts. Since freedom 
is an achievement, it will exist in markedly different degrees in 
different minds. 

The moral man realizes that pain, sorrow, accident, tragedy, and 
the like are necessary factors in the process of spiritual growth. 
He learns to grow in character stature when he profits from each 
new experience, whether that experience appears, at the moment 
good or bad. The moral man emerges from his battle with life not 
without casualties but with a broader understanding, tolerance, and 
sympathy with which he is able to dress his wounds. We must 
suffer in the process of living but the moral man does not accept 
his sufferings stoically or fatally. He is a fighter from beginning 
to end and he is no less a fighter even at his last breath. He is a fighter 
for the good, a champion of tolerance for tolerance. The moral man 
is loyal to the highest values he has obliged himself to serve. 

Moral man appreciates the importance of the bad, as well as 
the good, for he sees these as inextricably correlated. In addition 
he realizes that what is good and what is bad depends upon his 
judgments which, in this case, are value judgments. Phenomenal 
events have no intrinsic qualities of goodness or badness so far as 
he is concerned. He recognizes himself as one kind of actual occasion 
among many kinds of actual occasions. Perhaps from a cosmic 
perspective all existences are of equal worth. This does not deter 
the moral man from “moralizing”; it does not bring to an end his 
daily evaluation of persons and things, but it colors his judgment 
at every moment with sincere humility. Some men will think he 
is strong and superior; others will mark him for his inferiority and 
weakness, but the man himself will think no better or worse of 
himself than he really is and he will consider himself an ordinary 
human being. His humble pride will be revealed in this conclusion 
about himself; for, this classifying himself as a human being has 
those dignified connotations which would paralyze the imaginations 
of the misanthrope and the malevolent. 


Understanding Ourselves 


BY 


SAMUEL M.. THOMPSON 


JE= other things in the world, man exists 
and he has a nature. But unlike other things, man knows he has a 
nature and he knows something about that nature. So a man is not 
only an existing fact, he is also the existence of an awareness of 
existence. 
But is not awareness of existence just another fact? If so, we 
should have two facts—man’s existence and his knowledge of his 
existence. One takes place and the other takes place. Yet if one of 
these facts is a knowledge of the other, then it is more than simply 
something that takes place and has its own nature, for in some 
sense it has in itself the nature of the other fact. Man’s own existence 
is composed partly of his knowledge of his own existence, and so 
he is not only a sum of facts. 

You try to explain man and you seem to succeed. At least you 
make progress. Physiology, psychology, anthropology, sociology, 
economics, history, literature, art—all these throw light on man’s 
nature. 

You think you have explained man; you seem to understand 
everything about him—and then you are pulled up short. It occurs 
to you that if you are to explain man, you must include an explana- 
tion of the power to explain. But the power to explain is beyond 
explanation, for its explanation would have to include itself. 

It is not by observing, classifying, theorizing, or conducting 
control experiments that man can come to understand his own 
nature. These methods will give him some information about him- 
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self, but only information. Man can discover his nature only in his 
intense consciousness of his own existence, only as he lives through 
the process of being a self. The discovery comes in those parts of 
his experience in which he acts most completely as a self. 

Man may know something of himself, but he cannot know all 
that he is. For suppose you say he knows all he is, then he is not 
only what he knows, he is also the knowing of that. If now you say 
he is all he knows himself to be plus the knowing of that, you still 
do not have all that he is for he is also the knowing of this. 

A fact is one thing, but the understanding of that fact is another. 
Yet the understanding of a fact is not merely another fact. You 
may understand how you happen to understand this or that par- 
ticular fact, but can you understand how you happen to be some- 
thing that can understand? 

Whatever this kind of existence is, it is not mere collection of 
facts. It is another dimension of existence. 

What dimension of existence can there be except the existence 
of fact? There seems only one way to answer this: Existence as 
fact is existence made what it is by something else; but existence 
may also be existence which makes fact. 

Unless man is free, capable of some kind of genuine creative 
act, then he cannot know. He can only react, and his supposed 
awareness that he can only react could be only another reaction, 
and so on ad infinitum. If all he is and all he does is determined 
by facts outside himself, so that he is only another fact, then what 
he says and thinks he cannot help saying and thinking. But if he 
knows, he must be able in some degree to determine his own nature, 
to make himself what he is. And so he participates in another 
dimension of existence. 

So far as man’s dimension of being is creative, then for him to 
be is for him to bring to be. For a mere thing, on the other hand, 
to be is to have been brought into being by something else. First 
and foremost, what man has to bring to be in order to be is himself, 

Man’s nature is something he does not own and does not entirely 
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control. His existence, as a self, is the sustained act of asserting his 
being, but that he can sustain this act depends on something that 
transcends himself. 

Man’s greatest delusion is that his existence and _ his destiny 
depend on himself. This is the delusion that he is himself the prin- 
ciple of being, that he is God. 

Yet if he is free, man’s existence and destiny do depend to 
some extent on himself. Although he is not God, yet God must 
in some sense be in him. 

Man finds what he truly is by being humiliated, torn, cast down, 
broken apart, by having his very successes turn to ashes in his mouth. 

Or he gives up and ceases to be anything himself; he turns him- 
self into the reflection of other things, a collection of mirror images 
of others. 

Or he builds himself a world of delusion, he becomes a paranoiac, 
believing himself to be what he is not and staking the value of his 
life on what has no value. 

Modern man racks his brain and experiments with his society 
to try to decide whether to take the second or third of these 
alternatives. 


Faith and Critical Thought 


BY 


BERNARD E. MELAND 


ae ACCUMULATIVE EFFECT of social disillu- 
sionment throughout recent years has had no small part in returning 
us to a theological mood which has always been familiar to Prot- 
estants—one in which the infirmities of man’s will have been made 
stark against a backdrop upon which the goodness and greatness 
of God’s will have loomed. Whenever this mood returns, something 
in the relationship between theology and philosophy snaps; for the 
mention of this contrast between man and God recalls an imagery 
which goes deep in Christian thought. Here the presuppositions of 
theology and philosophy appear to be basically at odds with each 
other; for in the one, faith is made prior to reason, while in the 
other, reason, if not prior to faith, is more determining of its results. 
Faith has implied a relationship of man’s volitional nature to God so 
that man’s total being is receptive to the influence of God’s sovereign 
nature upon this thinking, willing self. Reason has had a twofold 
meaning in Christian thinking. When it has been assertive as an 
autonomous capacity in man it has generally invited the strictures 
of the theologian, even to the point of being dismissed altogether 
from aiding religious inquiry on the assumption that it is simply 
the intellectual exemplification of man’s arrogant and rebellious will. 
Reason employed within the perspective of faith, however, has been 
another matter; for this represented the human mind become repent- 
ant and humble and thus receptive to the divine demands, yet ready 
to employ its human faculties to the utmost within the bounds of 
this humility. 
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There is a real problem here, one with which Christian theo- 
logians have continually struggled. What is the relation between dis- 
cursive thought and the appreciative awareness implied in the act of 
faith? What is the correlation between meanings derived through 
attention, critical reflection based upon the appeal to a criterion, and 
meanings which emerge out of a full-orbed relation to undefined 
data in which critical powers, including the focus of attention, are 
relaxed; made susceptible to the intrusion of a wide range of data 
beyond the self; unhampered by the barriers of egoism or by ego- 
istic assertiveness? Somehow the insistence upon faith as implying 
a higher order of meaning takes on a measure of significance when 
viewed in this context. The contrast between faith and reason 
becomes the contrast between knowledge bearing the limitations 
and restrictiveness of the aggressive, self-conscious ego—knowledge 
formed by the instruments and facilities of human assertiveness— 
and insight, understanding, or awareness imparted through an act of 
relinguishment: a waiting, a giving of the discerning self to the full 
impact of the event or utterance in which God’s meaning is being 
imparted. This form of appreciative awareness, I feel sure, is a con- 
temporary counterpart of the insight which the Reformers and ear- 
lier Christian thinkers sought to take hold of in their insistence upon 
the special order of meaning derived in the act of faith. 

Now it is not enough to say that awareness is not knowledge; 
that to become knowledge, this sensitive awareness must be subjected 
to the criterion of critical judgment and evidence, and, accordingly, 
that awareness is but the raw stuff of knowledge which reason and 
observation provide. This shunts off the real import of this orienta- 
tion which is thus prior to knowledge. It makes it instrumental to 
knowledge implying that it can have no importance for thought ex- 
cept as it is reduced to knowledge. Yet its importance lies precisely 
in the opposite direction. When it is reduced to knowledge, it be- 
comes particularized in terms of the preferences, biases, restrictive- 
ness of the criterion that suggests the nature of evidence. The intrinsic 
importance of this wider awareness which the word “faith” connotes 
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lies in the peculiar orientation of consciousness which turns it recep- 
tively toward data or toward a datum which may be only partially 
apprehendable. What is reduceable to knowledge may be of less sig- 
nificance than the fulness of meaning which resists particularization. 

Faith, or the appreciative awareness unattended by critical in- 
trusions, is the art of human response to this fact of fulsomeness in 
the datum that is of ultimate concern to the creatural experience, and 
to all existence. It is the thrust of the creature toward the source of 
his creaturehood in an effort to nullify as far as possible the limiting 
effects of his own creatureliness. This he cannot do wholly; he can 
only seek to do it by achieving such abandon as he is capable of doing 
when, mindful of the source of life, he takes leave of his creatural 
self-interest. 

I shall try to illustrate this contrast by citing two different ap- 
proaches to understanding alien cultures. One procedure is to come 
to a decision in one’s own mind as to what constitutes a sound human 
culture, suitable for the nurture of the human spirit—in other words 
formulate a criterion of sound culture. A sound culture is: 


(a) Democratic in its organization of life. 


(b) Concerned for the well-being of its citizens, i.e., at- 
tentive to standard of living, health, security. 


(c) Adequately industrialized to facilitate the produc- 
tion and distribution of goods so that both democracy and 
human well-being can be assured. 


As a criterion of culture, this meets the basic requirements as 
many would see the problem. Presumably one might follow the sug- 
gestion of the late Wendell Willkie and others and bring to the world 
such a new standard of living, looking to the establishment of a sound 
culture the world around. But a moment’s thought will reveal how 
American this criterion is. It is, in fact, envisaging the ideal possi- 
bilities of the world culture through the purview of the American 
experience. 


A second procedure would begin with the recognition that a 
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world culture is as yet unexplored and unknown country. We stand 
within our several fragmented cultures looking out upon one an- 
other in a new relationship—that of critical interdependence and of 
compulsory cooperation. Not only do we not know the possibilities 
of world living ahead, but we are only meagerly acquainted with one 
another as cultures. Our statistical knowledge will aid us in under- 
standing certain physical facts bearing upon each of us individually 
and upon the conditions that connect us as one people. But the emerg- 
ing world culture as a qualitative meaning involving associated values, 
appreciations, aspirations, the things that sustain man and that nur- 
ture the human spirit, that shape into a world community, these are 
as yet unformulated in any single culture—on a world pattern. 

Physical well-being is a major motif of the American society; 
but it is secondary to the zest for life that arises from the simple hu- 
man joys where life itself has become an art, where handicraft and 
the communal sharing of the creative gift are as indispensable as the 
assurance of bread. 

The qualitative richness of this emerging life waits upon (a) re- 
ceptiveness to values yet unanticipated or known, because they are 
beyond the scope of social experience in each culture; (b) readiness 
to receive the stimulus of this larger reality into one’s own social ex- 
perience and to be shaped by new meaning so derived; (c) willing- 
ness to let the conflict of cultural values have right of way without 
undue insistence upon any criterion of cultural good. This will mean 
the relinquishment of the cultural ego in the effort to be receptive 
to meaning and value beyond the range of one’s own restricted social 
experience. 

Now the life of faith in contrast to the restrictively reasoned 
life is comparable to this second procedure. And the rational effort, 
bound to the demands of a criterion, must always bear some resem- 
blance to the first one. The importance of this attitude of faith or 
appreciative awareness to thinking lies in the humility that it gives 
to the act of thinking itself. And this is especially important in all 
religious thinking. By giving humility to the act of thinking, the 
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process of thinking retains that orientation for which Christian 
thinkers have always pleaded, namely one in which sensitivity to 
God routs the arrogance of man’s reason. Such an orientation will 
help to keep us clear as to the importance of what we call the desig- 
nations of deity, or the empirical evidence. These are important to 
our thinking, but important because of the limitations inherent in 
our thinking, not because of the nature of evidence itself nor because 
of the superiority of empirical method over the practice of faith. 
These designations, in fact, are crutches that we employ because of 
our inability to walk entirely by faith. 

It should be made clear, then, that devices of exact thought to 
counteract the failings of inexact thought breed their own form of 
deception, just as recourse to inexactness to counteract an oppressive 
accuracy degenerates into error and sordid sentiment. 

Faith stands to reason as love transcends the law. But faith can be 
made to betray all truth in unreason just as love can be made sordid 
and sentimental without the restraint of observing law. I am simply 
trying to lift up the intent of Protestant thinking in its classical form 
to show that despite its failure to carry Christian thought forward in 
its revolt against scholastic rationalism, it seized upon an attitude of 
mind which is indispensable to the religious mind, and indispensable 
as well to the full effort to apprehend religious truth. 

Now when one asks, “But what does this ‘attitude of faith’ or 
sensitive awareness accomplish that contributes either to the theo- 
logical task or to the religious life?” The answer is apt to be incon- 
clusive and the effort to justify its worth somewhat groping. Early 
Protestantism overcame this ambiguity by attributing to it a personal 
assurance of God’s goodness and grace which, when apprehended, 
released man, the sinner, from anxiety about his own destiny, and 
thus enabled him to be mindful of the concern of others. Theological 
liberalism made a similar claim for its appeal to religious experience. 
In each case, the value became existential, dependent upon the ca- 


pacities of each individual to have such access to what is more than 
himself. 
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The risk of subjectiveness here is evident. Yet simply to note this 
risk of subjectiveness is not sufficient to equate all such appeal to faith 
and experience with subjectivity. This is a point that neither Barthian 
theology nor religious naturalism has adequately acknowledged. Both 
Barth and Wieman reacted vigorously against the subjectiveness of 
the liberal, and sought to restore objectiveness to religious thinking 
by appealing either to revelation or to evidence. This is to detour 
attentiori from the existential situation with which both early Protes- 
tant and the theological liberal were basically concerned; and which, 
in the last analysis, is the point of mediation between whatever is 
objectively given and what is subjectively apprehended and received. 

The folly of a sentimental dependence upon faith, or the illusion 
of an uncritical appeal to religious experience are not profitably cor- 
rected by the arbitrary appeal to evidence, except as something more 
than either of these follows. For if the sense of objective meaning is 
restored by the appeal to evidence, the capacity for adequately ap- 
prehending this objective meaning for man’s own purposes is left 
uncalculated. In the one case the skepticism with regard to man’s 
nature and destiny is left unrelieved. In the other case, something 
of the philosophic assumption that knowledge assures commitment, 
blurs the fact that the problem of human salvation still remains un- 
solved and, in a sense, unattacked. 

Faith, then, is a precondition of thinking in all matters of serious 
consequence, especially upon ultimate matters, which gives some 
assurance of getting beyond sheer rational limitations of the thinking 
ego. That is, it provides a responsible relation to the ultimate concern 
on the part of the thinker which increases the probability of his re- 
sponse to such meanings or demands for meaning as may awaken 
religious discernment. This is tantamount to saying that a barrier 
stands between thinker and believer, between philosophic reflection 
and discernment—a barrier that is erected by the thinking ego itself 
and which disappears only as the egoism of attentive thought is tem- 
pered by recourse to an attitude of faith. 

Again, in partial answer to the question, “What does apprecia- 
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tive awareness implied in the appeal to faith contribute to the theo- 
logical task and to religious living?” I would say that it provides a 
condition of human response in which something creative can happen 
to man’s total nature such that not only his habits of response can be 
transformed, but the very criteria which he envisages as being desig- 
native of the good may undergo radical change. Faith viewed as this 
openness to good beyond any definitive criterion of good, is thus 
creative of new insight, new vision that compels the reconstruction 
of criteria. It may do more than that, however. It may, by its very 
enlargement of vision and its imaginative appeal, elicit an effective 
response in thought, which is to prepare thought for commitment, 
for knowledge with concern, to use Kierkegaard’s phrase. Whether 
or not thinking issues in knowledge with concern, determines its ef- 
fectiveness, i.e., determines whether or not the known result assumes 
a vital force or remains merely data of the intellect. 

Protestantism, from Martin Luther down to Jonathan Edwards, 
has always implied that salvation is a problem of human affections, 
and not simply a matter of works or of intellection. One can, in fact, 
characterize the whole Protestant effort, including evangelical Prot- 
estantism and theological liberalism, as a movement to awaken in men 
and women religious affection which would transfer their lives from 
the orbit of themselves to the orbit of God. In this effort religion has 
been known to wallow hopelessly in sentimentalism and cheap melo- 
drama. It is a commentary upon our Protestant plight, however, that 
our only corrective to emotional debauchery has been a rational re- 
action. Modernism can be said to be both a direct attack upon ortho- 
dox evangelicalism and an indirect restraint upon romanticism in 
liberalism. Religious naturalism continues the modernistic advance, 
but with more philosophical depth, having abandoned the sophisti- 
cated method of conceptualism. Religious naturalism has sought to 
escape from subjectivity and sentimental debauchery through the 
formulation of a criterion and the method of evidence. The disap- 
pointing result of this prodigious effort, I think, has become apparent. 
The criterion has been made clear. The evidence seems unmistakable. 
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Yet the capacity to embrace either of them as a guide to the educa- 
tional process or as a motivation for religious living is not assured by 
the attainment of this secure knowledge. The difficulty as I have 
come to sense it lies at this point with which theology has always been 
concerned and with which Protestant theology, in particular, has 
been preoccupied: namely, the religious affections. Religious natu- 
ralism has clarified our sense of value; it has not been able to excite 
the mind toward that capacity for commitment whereby the philo- 
sophic quest might pass into religious devotion. 

What, then, is the alternative to an exclusive concern for criteria? 
Must it be the relinquishment of all concern for criteria, evidence, 
and the like? Must it be a retreat to contemplation and to mysticism? 
Obviously neither of these is a solution. The solution lies in some 
kind of procedure in thought and action in which awareness and 
critical inquiry are continually kept in alternation. Critical thought 
should be able to sharpen the structure of meaning in which the sov- 
ereign good is visible and operative, but not to the point of being fully 
definitive. And the reach for absolute definitiveness may lead to an 
overreaching of the mind wherein the act of awareness is progres- 
sively minimized and eventually routed. This is the route to abstrac- 
tionism and to an intellectualizing of religion in which the affective 
processes can play no significant part. The act of awareness, on the 
other hand, should progressively advance beyond the stage of sheer 
awareness to some degree of affection for the good that is discerned. 
This will be achieved in proportion as the redemptive good being 
discerned is recognized to be genuinely operative in human life—an 
actuality of experience—to which our emotions and active responses 
have relevance. The sense of a good not our own, yet imperative to 
our good as a never-failing source of grace and judgment, is pre- 
cisely the feeling-tone which will awaken the affective regions of 
consciousness. 

The solution, then, is in part a recovery of the orientation which 
Reformation Protestantism found in the appeal to faith. This orienta- 
tion begins with acknowledging the grace of God in human expe- 
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rience as sovereign and saving, noting that this redemptive work of 
the Holy Spirit, offering forgiveness, has historical and symbolical 
meaning in Jesus Christ. Thus the Protestant appeal to faith rests back 
upon the knowledge of Christ—not as philosophic reflection derives 
knowledge, but as the total nature of man, his appreciative and affec- 
tive powers, together with thought, discerns the redemptive good of 
experience disclosed in sacrificial love. 

Now the validity of this Christian discernment that the tender 
working of sacrificial love is a sovereign and redemptive good can be 
rationally established. I think it has been so established at various 
times. Plato has given metaphysical formulation to such a notion. 
Spinoza has done so. Various forms of idealism including personal- 
ism have done so. I am persuaded that the metaphysics of Whitehead 
offers a contemporary structure of thought of great relevance and 
significance for Christianity, providing, in fact, the source of a new 
theology capable of giving cognitive structure to the sentiments of 
the Christian faith. A philosophical theology availing itself of this 
cognitive clarification and support can be a resource of immeasurable 
importance to Protestant thinking in a time like this. Only it must 
be made clear that the appeal to “the tendernesses of life” discerned 
in Christ has force in its own right as a persuasive and recreative ele- 
ment, redeeming “a world founded upon the clashing of senseless 
compulsions.’ 

The insistence upon this fact has been the chief force of the 
Protestant witness. Its reluctance to embody this redemptive good 
in cognitive structures has followed from a sound sense of its authen- 
ticity as an operational fact apart from any attempt at conceptual 
clarity. The grace and judgment of God perceived in existential mo- 
ments of beneficence or tragedy have been all too real to require 
elaboration. Thus the meaning of this gospel, it has asserted, does not 
wait upon intellectual defense or clarification. 

What the Protestant thinker has often overlooked, however, is 
that the import of this gospel may be enlarged and made culturally 
more effective when given an adequate cognitive structure. Here, in 
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fact, lies the chief weakness of the Protestant evangel. Its fear of all 
structures, preeminently of intellectual structures as being potential- 
ly idolatrous, has led it to minimize the rhythm of man’s doing and 
to overstress the work of the Holy Spirit as if it were an operation 
without structures. The dynamics of faith have thus been represented 
as a superstructural activity in which man has been wholly passive 
and receptive. Faith as an act of awareness, albeit with penitence and 
‘ humility; has been incapable of passing into a perception of goodness 
which, in turn, might be further defined and disciplined through 
critical inquiry. Thus the only Protestant alternative to idolatry has 
been a judgment of structures—a protestation against all cultural 
formulations whether in the realm of thought or of creative effort. 
And the only safe course for positive action, apart from judgment 
and reform, has been in the act of faith as an acquiescent response. 

Granting that the redemptive good in experience, bringing 
grace and judgment to existence, affirms its own authenticity, and 
that its meaning does not wait upon intellectual defense or clari- 
fication, though its cultural effectiveness can be enlarged and en- 
hanced by it, one must nevertheless acknowledge that a fuller 
meaning of its gospel does wait upon the nurture of sensibilities 
and affections such that this concrete good that is in Christ as 
tenderness and love can affect the hungers of men’s hearts. If the 
Protestant appeal to faith as a primary response can be directed 
to this nurture of the human spirit, it may hold the key to resources 
within our human reach which can redeem our lives beyond any 
limits we are able to define. 

In lifting up the promise of the Protestant appeal to faith I have 
not meant to urge it as an alternative to rational thought in theology. 
That is a familiar emphasis in our day; but I am not echoing that 
voice of theological reaction. Rather, I am urging clearer recognition 
of the force of the Protestant appeal to faith in so far as it awakens 
our effective response to the redemptive good that is in Christ. 
Whatever we do to reinforce this hungering and thirsting after 
the redemptive good through intellectual means will broaden the 
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application and increase its relevance; for it will thereby integrate 
the religious appeal with the common discourse of culture. But our 
acknowledgment of this redemptive good, our appreciation of its 
qualitative meaning and force in a world that is ruthlessly indifferent 
to it, and our dedication to it as our ultimate concern—these are 
expressive of sensibilities in our nature which precede and follow 
the rational analysis. 

In the working out of the theological task we shall have to go 
beyond the historical Protestant understanding of the interrelation 
of faith and reason, treating this concern, not simply as a problem 
of religious knowledge, but as a problem of relating affection to the 
act of knowing such that awareness of the source of human value 
may issue in faith and commitment to the sovereign God and thus 
offer a saving knowledge. 


Personalism and Poetic Vision 


BY 


HOWARD DAVIS SPOERL 


R. T. FLEWELLING has observed of William 
Blake that he 


was a pronounced personalist, for to him the person was a 
unique individual in whom the eternal was revealed. His 
appeal was never to the Ego but to the self. His own 
experience and that of other human beings was both indi- 
vidual and universal. The combination of individuality and 
universality was that which constituted personality.’ 


Blake, moreover, would surely have subscribed to the principle of 
modern personalism, “that reality is throughout individual and uni- 
versal’”*— hence personal. His appeal was to “poetic vision,’ which 
consistently derided empiricistic primacy of the external world of 
sense. Conformably with Swedenborg’s terminology, his favorite 
adjective for “personal” was “human? All divine works including 
the universe in general and in its particulars, bear the form of God, 
which is the human form. The universal human form, being also 
individual, is not apprehended by blind, abstract philosophy, but is 
accessible to vision: 

God appears, and God is light 

To those poor souls who dwell in night, 


But does a human form display 
To those who dwell in realms of day.’ 


1The Personalist, Vol. 31, No. 3, Summer, 1950, p. 324. 

2Clement C. J. Webb, God and Personality, First Course, Macmillan, New York, 1918, 
p. 96. eine 

8“Auguries of Innocence; The Poetical Works of William Blake, Oxford University 
Press, 1948, p. 171. 
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Nevertheless, since Blake’s time even abstract philosophers appear 
to have reasoned their way, usually without the blessing of empirical 
science, toward such a position. In the words of William Stern, 


That the totality of being is itself ultimately personal, 
activated by an inner finalism of self-conservation and self- 
development, and inclusive of all these goal-strivings in 
their highest consummation—this 1s a thesis with which the 
entire world-view of personalism stands and falls. . . . Thus 
the hierarchy of unities above man 1s completed by the idea 
of the divine totality, this no thing-like universe derived 
from abstract laws, but a real, divine total person.. .* 


Awareness of it is of course ultimately intuitive. 

To creative vision, a person is a person. Blake’s theory of “imagi- 
nation” as the religious-artistic dynamic of life proceeded from his 
premise that “all forms are perfect in the poet’s mind, but these 
are not abstracted nor compounded from nature, but are from 


995 


imagination:’”* Helen White concurs: 


everything that came into Blake’s consciousness was trans- 
formed by the point of view of the creative artist into the 
stuff of his own religion of art.° 


In the process, however, the imaginative material often underwent 
curious and confusing transformations; Eliot thought this was be- 
cause Blake was inclined to “attach more importance” to his philoso- 
phy “than an artist should?” It is certain that the creative artistry 


did not always achieve clear and simple portrayals. As Flewelling 
points out: 


one does not easily get his message because it is so mingled 
with fancy and symbolism, so contrary to received tenets 
of imagination and literature, at times so unbalanced as to 
raise violent objection in the mind of a normal individual.’ 


*Person und Sache, II. Die menschliche Persénlichkeit, Barth, Leipzig, 1923, pp. 43-44. 
’Marginalia to Reynolds, The Portable Blake, Viking, New York, 1936, Da $75: 

ST he Mysticism of William Blake, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1927, p. 150. 

*T. S. Eliot, The Sacred Wood, Knopf, New York, 1930, p- 155. 

8Loc. cit. 
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Blake would have replied: ‘“‘so much the worse for ‘received tenets 
of imagination and literature? ”’ On the basis of his visionary outlook 
he repudiated such tenets. Eliot assures us that “Blake’s poetry has 
the unpleasantness of great poetry.” Yet his unconventional and 
unsystematic philosophy is very much alive, and studies of Blake 
continue to multiply. For “there are gleams and insights of truth 
here and there that are staggering to our humdrum conceptions:’”® 
The vitality of Blake’s genius is surely related to his personalism, 
and Flewelling’s observations thus serve to stress what recent Blake 
commentators have singularly neglected. 

Schorer, for instance, discusses Blake’s use of the Swedenborgian 
concept of harmonious variety in terms of a conflict between “indi- 
vidualisms:"* Elsewhere he states that the method of the early 
prophetic poems “may be defined most simply as one that employs 
a form of the faculty psychology in order to overcome it’? The 
first of these observations seems to overlook the fact that for Blake, 
individuality (which was the antithesis of individualism) was also 
universality; the second suggests that the symbolism was merely 
mechanical. While they are not altogether representative of Schorer’s 
whole treatment of Blake, they remind us that the personalistic 
mood is helpful, perhaps essential, for understanding the poetry. 

Blake’s personalism is disregarded partly through underestima- 
tion of the influence on Blake of another thoroughgoing personalist 
—Emanuel Swedenborg. The current critical fashion is to mention 
Swedenborg’s attraction for the young Blake, to musunderstand 
Blake’s strictures upon him, and to ignore the lasting and continually 
erowing effect of his thought in Blake’s later productions. As to 
Swedenborg’s personalism, it is well described by Ernst Benz: 

Man is man because God is man, and because God has 
created man in the image of his humanness; and likeness 
to the image of God extends to the ultimate and to the 
manifestly least structures and bodily forms of his human- 


8Fliot, op. Cit., p. 151. 10Flewelling, Joc. cit. 
11Mark Schorer, William Blake. The Politics of Vision, Holt, New York, 1946, pp. 183-185. 


12] Did., p. 269. 
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ness. Everything in man, the highest and the lowest, the 

most spiritual and the most physical, is a reflection of the 

man in God. In the finite human being can be discerned 

what the infinite human in God is like. God is no abstract 

concept, no idea, no quantity, no law, but a living, bodily, 

spiritual personality. His personal side is his human side, 

and this human side in God is the highest form of the 

organization and actualization of all spiritual and personal 

life whatever. Man is a person because God is a person.” 
Here we have neither an indiscriminate pantheism nor a shallow 
euhemeristic humanism. As the “divine human;’ God became histori- 
cally incarnate in Jesus, who is God himself. Swedenborg wrote, 
i 4778: 

It is a more than fabulous imposition on reason to suppose, 

that one God should beget any son from eternity; and 

further, that God the Father together with the Son and the 

Holy Spirit, each whereof singly and by himself is God, 

form but one God.* 

Thus Swedenborg rejected the dogma of the trinity of persons, 
and in so doing completely personalized the deity. Webb has shown 
that the pre-Reformation use of the term person to distinguish the 
members of the trinity was actually zzpersonal in the sense in which 
we now think of personality.” Reasonings apart, and on the basis 
of visionary experience, both Swedenborg and Blake were person- 
alists in their whole outlook. 

Personality is universal and individual. One of William Stern’s 
favorite designations of person was wnitas multiplex. Benz clarifies 
this idea in interpreting Swedenborg: 

Life is originally divine life, within which divine love and 
divine wisdom course together, and it first becomes actual- 
ized in a person-like spiritual figure, in the human God. 
The person-like, the human, belongs to the essence of God 
himself. In its innermost nature, life is something spiritual 
and something person-like. Thus it happens that God is 
effective in the highest creation of this world, in man 


18Emanuel Swedenborg, Naturforscher und Seber, Rinn, Minchen, 1948, pp. 412-413. 
14The True Christian Religion, various, paragraph no. 82. OD. cit., p. 67 ff. 
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fashioned after his own image, likewise in the highest form 
of life. God does not dispose himself piecemeal, but with 
all his love and wisdom, which together comprise the divine 
life, “for the divine is indivisible?’ It is the ancient dynamis- 
tic vision of God in the mysticism of men like Cusanus, 
Paracelsus, and Boehme, that Swedenborg elaborates.” 


As it appears in Blake’s thought, Swedenborg’s personalism has 
often been ascribed to the influence of Bochme. Being aware that 
Blake was familiar with the views of both Bochme and Swedenborg, 
and repeating the allegation that Swedenborg was himself more 
greatly indebted to Boehme than he acknowledged, Blake students 
have tended to disregard the Swedenborgian verbalisms that saturate 
Blake’s later writings, and to misinterpret his supposed “repudiation” 
of Swedenborg. This habit is traceable in part to the failure of 
Alexander Gilchrist, Blake’s first biographer, to acquaint himself 
with Swedenborg’s teaching.*” Also, scholars concerned mainly with 
literary criticism are understandably repelled by the subtle and 
often exasperating distinctions of systematic theology. The pedantic 
fondness for defining “influence” in terms of external resemblance 
dies hard. 

As far as Swedenborg’s own sources are concerned, Martin 
Lamm has made the valid point that 


since Swedenborg manifests, with respect to principle and 
method, such close agreement with earlier Bible exegesis, 
it is easily explained that similarities may also be located in 
detailed results, without requiring the assumption that Swe- 
denborg took them over directly from his predecessors.” 


Nor do all students of Blake commit the error of “first emphasizing 
and then virtually seeking to nullify Swedenborg’s rdle in Blake’s de- 
velopment as a poet and prophet?” H. N. Morris cites the statement 


that the reason so many have failed to understand these later 
works of Blake is that they have not first studied Sweden- 


16Op. cit., p. 402. 

ML ife of William Blake, Everyman’s Library (1863), 1945. 

18Swedenborg, Eine Studie uber seine Entwicklung zum Mystiker und Geisterseher, 
Meiner, Leipzig, 1922, p. 263. 

19H. D. Spoerl, The Review of Religion, January, 1950, p. 179. 
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borg, and that they would have greater success if they 
first mastered Swedenborg’s system of interpreting the 
Scriptures.”° 
Charles Gardner pointed out that “Blake had separated from all 
his spiritual teachers; but Swedenborg lived on in him much more 
than he owned or even recognized?” As for Blake’s early lyrics, 
Gardner remarked: 
To-day we hear of Infinite Love and Infinite Wisdom, 
Infinite Life, and all personality denied to God. Yet these 
are mere high-sounding abstractions, and are quite mean- 
ingless apart from concrete personality. Swedenborg was 
clear as day here, and it was he who taught Blake the pure 
wisdom contained in his verses. . . .” 


“Am not I 
A fly like thee? 
Or art not thou 
A man like me?” 


To see humanity in a fly is Swedenborgian.” 


Yet even Gardener was able to state flatly that Blake “repudi- 
ated” Swedenborg, therein concurring with other commentators. 
The record shows that the “repudiation” consisted mainly of ad- 
verse marginal criticisms Blake wrote in his copies of Swedenborg’s 
books then available in English. Blake’s marginalia are noted for their 
ironical and often savage tone; Swedenborg was by no means the 
sole target. Some of the notes amount to typical substitutions of 
expressions, as “poetic idea” for Swedenborg’s “spiritual idea;’ and 
“poetic genius” for “God? “Blake must have felt all along the lack 
of the aesthetic faculty in Swedenborg”*—who wrote like the scho- 
lastic rationalist he was, except in certain discussions of his own 
visions. Blake’s The Marriage of Heaven and Hell (1790) was an 
attempt to unite the contraries of the moral dualism that Sweden- 
borg continually emphasized. Yet the latter harbored Manichaean 


20Flaxman, Blake, Coleridge, and Other Men of Genius Influenced by Swedenb 
New-Church Press, London, 1915, p- 98. fi y Swedenborg, 


21William Blake: The Man, Dutton, New York, 1919, P: 105. 
221 bid., p. 69. 23[Did., p. 70. 24] bid., p. 65. 251 Did. Dagae 
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tendencies which Blake was quick to note; the very title reflects 
Swedenborg’s ontological concept of conjunction or “marriage”*® 

The element of humor must not be overlooked. In his poetical 
endeavor to unite the contraries good and evil, Blake was serious, but 
as usual, he was also having fun. The work contains several anec- 
dotal “memorable fancies” which, while they are plainly parodies 
of Swedenborg’s frequent “memorable relations”—accounts of vi- 
sionary experiences in the spiritual world—show a not unsympathetic 
appreciation of Swedenborg’s approach to that realm. The fact that 
Blake was not a strict party-line follower or dogmatic disciple is 
hardly valid evidence of “repudiation;’ while the fact that he could 
make a creative and transforming use of Swedenborg’s concepts is 
a tribute to the latter’s “influence” in the most effective sense of the 
word. Anyone really familiar with Swedenborg’s writings would 
agree that Swedenborg got into Blake’s blood, linguistically and con- 
ceptually speaking, and never departed. 

Blake may be said to have seen eye to eye with Swedenborg in 
regard to the poetic personalizing of the cosmos. He might conceiv- 
ably have done the same if he had never heard of Swedenborg. 
Gardner’s statement that the Swedish theologian “taught Blake the 
pure wisdom” of his poetry means among other things that Sweden- 
borg did not have a copyright on vision; it was Blake’s own visionary 
capacity rather than interest in Swedenborg’s arguments that com- 
pleted the teaching. At the same time, the typically Swedenborgian 
terms and concepts appearing in Blake’s writings indicate a Swe- 
denborg background rather than a Boehme background. As has been 
remarked, the close student of Swedenborg can find richer, deeper, 
and weightier formulations of Swedenborg’s principles in Blake’s 
later work; Jerusalem is a good instance. This is fruition, not repudi- 
ation. Specific concepts include the doctrine of spiritual and natural 
correspondences of all things, the redemptive opening and closing 
of higher “degrees” of the personality, the doctrine of fluctuating 


26]bid., p. 65. Henry James, Senior, contended that Swedenborg’s dualism made sense 
only if the implication of a synthesis is granted. See The Secret of Swedenborg, Houghton, 


Mifflin, Boston, 1869, passim. 
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“states” of being, the Divine Human nature, unification through con- 
junction, “harmonious variety,’ the “Grand Man” (Swedenborg’s 
civitas dei), and the consummation of the age and the “last judgment 
in the spiritual world” (which according to Swedenborg took place 
in 1757, the year of Blake’s birth). All these principles appear again 
and again in the writings of Blake. 

There are also notable differences. Swedenborg identified Christ 
with the Old Testament Jehovah, whom Blake’s Christology treated 
as “Old Nobodaddy;’ a mythological fraud; he monotonously re- 
iterated an antinomian moralism; he rationalized his social conserva- 
tism through appeal to the correspondential “order” of providence. 
Although he rejected a personal devil, he was not a Universalist. He 
summed up his practical religious teaching in the ubiquitous motto: 
“shun evils as sins and look to the Lord;’ although his definition of 
“evils” is either logically circular or dogmatic and absolutistic. 

Blake’s practical religion was wholly expressed in the idea— 
almost an obsession—of unlimited forgiveness: 


It was when Jesus said to me, 

“Thy Sins are all forgiven thee?’ 

The Christian trumpets loud proclaim 
Thro’ all the world in Jesus’ name 
Mutual forgiveness of each Vice, 

And oped the Gates of Paradise. 

The Moral Virtues in Great fear 
Formed the Cross & Nails & Spear, 
And the Accuser standing by 

Cried out, “Crucify, Crucify!”?" 


The traditional virtues become evils when they stigmatize with hope- 
less guilt. The ultimate evil principle is the personified accuser of 
sin; deliverance comes simply through forgiveness; there is to be no 
legalistic haggling and no holding of grudges—and it is the distinc- 
tive task of the Christian to learn and live this lesson! Blake assumed 
that Jesus had seen what he saw: that rigid institutions, law and 


21 The Everlasting Gospel? 
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order, threats and punishment, moralistic restraint, are all devil’s de- 
vices for hampering the growth of the soul in its regeneration. Spe- 
cific acts are culpable in proportion as one is susceptible to the satanic 
urge to accuse; then the devil of guilt takes charge, and Satan is 
brought to life by the invitation to have the last laugh. In a word, 
Blake was a Christian anarchist. Yet he became so by imaginatively 
heeding Swedenborg, who unwearyingly insisted that the good life 
lies not in expedient conformity but in a free inner acquiescence with 
divine love and wisdom. 

It was Swedenborg who lacked the need, the inclination, and 
the liberal imagination to apply his own teaching through a logically 
appropriate attack on the social order, although it is clear that he 
knew contemporary life was spiritually at sixes and sevens. In ex- 
plaining doctrine he frequently announced that the principle being 
discussed was virtually unheard of in the world as it then was. But 
this Lutheran-nurtured member of the Swedish nobility, revering 
order and tradition while demanding a purified tradition, recognized 
a “divine permission of evil” in the interests of gradual regeneration 
of the race. Blake saw no reason why creatively inspired men of 
good will might not use direct action to abolish hypocrisy, social 
injustice, and inflated moralistic precedent. 

In a deep sense the personalistic faith of both Blake and Sweden- 
borg was identical although it led them to different views of social 
life. The differences may account for confusion on the part of Blake 
scholars who consult Swedenborg only in order to check particular 
source items. Both visionaries perceived that man does not really 
live because he does not accept his spiritual possibilities. Swedenborg 
preached their discovery through pietistic control, Blake their attain- 
ment through release. It is hardly likely that the two men would 
have enjoyed each other at close range. 

Personalism is the key to the identity of basic outlook, especially 
if we view personalism in its visionary rather than its discursive and 
philosophical implications. Otto Rank states that artists are inevi- 


tably occupied with 
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the creation of spiritual values as a macrocosmization of 
man, pointing him towards a new spiritual reality that is 
created out of himself and exists only through hie 


This macrocosmization is the visionary personalizing of the entire 
cosmos in response to man’s fundamental awareness of himself. 
Language is the pivotal mode of formulation when the seer expresses 
his visions, especially metaphorical language as in Swedenborg’s 
memorable relations and Blake’s prophecies. 
One of the first and most essential steps of this higher 
development of language is the macrocosmization of the 
parts of the body—that is, their transference not only to the 
surrounding objects of nature ...but also to the heavens 
and the universe, the linguistic identification being accom- 
panied by a psychic one, tending to assimilate man to the 
cosmic immortality.” 
In his prophetic poems as well as in his pictures, Blake personified 
everything; “Albion” was a figure for mankind under certain 
spiritual conditions, and a private mythology translated psycholog- 
ical states into projected personalities. Swedenborg characterized 
the universe almost anatomically as the essential human form, apply- 
ing his theory of correspondences to ideal “states” or regions in 
accordance with his conception of the integration of parts of the 
physical human body. Thus the kind of creative vision they both 
experienced presents God and the macrocosm generally in a per- 
sonal guise. Boehme and other visionaries doubtless did the same 
thing in their own way. 

The conclusions of Rank are independently supported in the 
case of Blake by such students as Northrop Frye.* In his study of 
Swedenborg, Lamm calls attention to 

an inborn fondness for humanizing everything, for cloth- 


ing everything with a concrete, sensuous vesture; basically 
that same poetical inclination which contributed to his 


8 Art and Artist, Tador, New York, 1932, p. 203. 
29Tbid., p. 230. 
50Fearful Symmetry. A Study of William Blake, Princeton, 1947. 
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belief in the spiritual world and which was later to mani- 
fest itself through the imaginative richness with which he 
constructed all the various spiritual realms and made his 
voyages of discovery among the planets of our solar system." 


The last words refer to the fact that Swedenborg’s visions included 
accounts of the inhabitants of The Earths in the Universe (1758), 
which he could not see as unpeopled. Lamm also tells us: 
When in his theological period Swedenborg passes on to 
equipping his angels not only with bodies of a kind of more 
refined material substance, but also with every bodily func- 
tion, it is a natural consequence of his basic neoplatonic 
outlook. His visions also contributed in the highest degree 
to the concretizing of his view of the spiritual world.” 


An effect of all this on Blake can be found not only throughout 
his “prophetic poems” but also in such pictorial works as his illus- 
trations to the Book of Job and the illustrations to Dante on which 
he was working at the time of his death. 

The basic fact is that Swedenborg and Blake both saw what 
they saw through poetic vision. The theologian arranged his insights 
into a systematic structure which he believed to be completely 
Biblical, and he put this forth as the “true Christian religion,’ burying 
the poetic glimpses ever more deeply under a mass of rationalistic 
dogmatism. The angels with whom he consorted became lay figures 
who discoursed in syllogisms for didactic purposes. The cosmos of 
the poet-painter, however, was peopled with persons who were 
passionately alive if sometimes awkwardly portrayed. Swedenborg’s 
avowed mission was to persuade Christendom of the correctness 
of his views as authoritative revelation. But Blake said: “when I tell 
any truth it is not for the sake of convincing those who do not 
know it, but for the sake of defending those who do.’ 

Most of us are hardly in a position to discuss vision from direct 
31Lamm, op. cit., p. 185. 


82] bid., p. 219. 
88T he Portable Blake, p. 542. 
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experience. Unlike Blake, we did not see our “treeful of angels”; 
unlike Swedenborg, we do not daily commute to a visually concrete 
spiritual world. Yet the two visionaries were spiritual countrymen 
and to a degree fellow-craftsmen. At the time of his conversion 
experience in middle age, Swedenborg attempted a mythological 
formulation which he abandoned in favor of rational theology.” 
It is also of interest that many of the poets who were subsequently 
attracted to Blake were not unsympathetic to Swedenborg.” 

As manifested in the work of this man, personalism was not a 
reasoned philosophy; it was rather an inherent characteristic of vision. 
Thus we see that for Swedenborg, man constituted the 
center of the universe. The creation occurred on his 
account. And for his part, man exists solely in behalf of 
his soul, whose end is beyond nature and can be discerned 


only by intuition. God sees the end of the creation in a 
society of souls who regard him as the final end.*° 


This personal orientation is the meeting ground of those who, what- 
ever their reasoned philosophy may be, see eye to eye with one 
another above all because they see, concretely or intuitively rather 
then analytically. Io many such, who aspire like Blake to look 
through the eye, not with it, personalism is as much a faith as it is 
a correction of idealistic philosophy or a rejection of positivism. 


We live as One Man; for contracting our infinite senses 
We behold multitude, or expanding, we behold as one. 
As One Man all the Universal Family, and that One Man 
We call Jesus the Christ; and he in us and we in him 
Live in perfect harmony in Eden, the land of life, 
Giving, receiving, and forgiving each other’s trespasses. 
He is the Good Shepherd, he is the Lord and master, 
He is the Shepherd of Albion, he is all in all 
In Eden, in the garden of God, and in heavenly Jerusalem. 
If we have offended, forgive us; take not vengeance against us.°" 
s4T he Worship and Love of God (1745). 
35Morris, op. Cit. 
s6Lamm, Op. Cit., p. 106. 
amJerusalem; The Poetical Works of William Blake, Oxford, p. 394. 


‘Tragedy as Moral Action 


BY 


WILLIAM G. McGOLLOM 


\ \ E are moved by the beauty of tragedy, but 
we are moved by more than its beauty. The appropriate ordering 
of the incidents, the just grouping of the characters and the proper 
apportioning of the interest in them, the happy choice of the vivid and 
inevitable word—these triumphs of genius are inadequate to explain 
why we are so pervaded and possessed by the unfolding of the 
tragic action, why tragedy at its best makes a deeper impression 
upon us than does any other form of drama. Tragedy engages us 
not merely as connoisseurs but as men who must face problems that 
so long as we are human beings can only be called moral. It may speak 
to us of great choices or of small; for tragedy need not be large. 
But when it touches upon small things, it will intimate their con- 
nection with the infinitude of spirit. 

In his brilliant and persuasive book on tragedy, W. Macneile 
Dixon repeatedly insists that it enforces no moral values. He would 
perhaps say that it stimulates man’s sense of beauty, not his con- 
science; the inner eye and not the inner check. But what if the inner 
eye see the beauty of moral aspiration, like a “lark rising from his 
bed of grass, and soaring upwards, singing as he rises”? Can that be 
accidental, no predictable result of the poet’s aim? But if it is not 
his function to represent moral eminence, will it be his task to study 
man’s flaws in relation to his catastrophes? Professor Dixon does 
not think so. As we look about us, we see too clearly that, as Job 
says, the wicked prosper, their steps “washed with butter;’ while 
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the good stumble and fail. Since tragedy is a mirror, however con- 
centrated, of human life, Professor Dixon holds that the poet may 
not so falsify the truth as to derive man’s suffering from sin. 

Obviously some men fall through their own fault, and others 
because of ill fortune. But the question remains: which of these 
catastrophes is the more pertinent to tragedy? Does the poet show 
us the good man caught up in a whirlwind, or one “not eminently 
good and just” struggling in the web of his own actions? If drama 
be a representation of an action, the poet should not too often 
emphasize the mystery in which events take place. He should not 
too often bow before the unknown. Great tragedy is more than a 
cry of bewilderment. Though knowing that man, like Oedipus, 
is environed by riddles, the poet must seek to reduce the area of 
mystery and to find at least the enduring pattern that can make 
man comprehensible to man. 

Tragedy represents the moral life of man in the environment 
of catastrophe. The tragic characters are free, conscious agents who 
are acting in relation to other free, conscious agents and who are 
thus responsible for their actions. 

If one believes that tragedy deals with conscious agents, one is 
forced to argue that conscious agents exist or admit that tragedy 
is based on a fallacious view of life. This is hardly the place to enter 
upon a prolonged discussion of epistemological problems. Perhaps 
it will be best to examine briefly the position of a modern thinker 
who denies that consciousness is an entity. In his essay “Does Con- 
sciousness Exist?” William James states the dualist argument against 
the view that experience consists of what is experienced—shape, 
color, and so on. “As thing) says the dualist, “the experience is 
extended; as thought it occupies no space or place. As thing it is 
red, hard, heavy; but who ever heard of a red, hard, or heavy 
thought?” James rejects this argument. He holds (1) that thoughts 
and things have “some categories in common,’ (2) that many adjec- 
tives qualify our thoughts “appear incompatible with consciousness, 
being as such a bare diaphaneity;’ and (3) that many facts noted 
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by psychologists “make for the essential homogeneity of thought 
with thing.’ If subject and object, he continues, were really distinct, 
the many well-known illusions of sense could hardly occur. 

The first argument is perhaps the most important, but although 
it is true that thoughts and things have some categories in common, 
are their essential attributes indistinguishable from each other? The 
essential quality of things is that they are extended. The essential 
quality of thought is that it is unextended. James does not think so. 
“Of every extended object;’ he says, “the adequate mental picture 
must have all the extension of the object itself? But is our mental 
picture of an object ever in this sense “adequate” to it? I may know 
that a piece of paper is ten inches long; but do I “adequately” picture 
ten-inchness? And in what sense does the mental representation 
“have” extension? 

Elsewhere James has said that whenever he examines his inner 
self, he finds it to consist “mainly of the collection of ... motions 
in the head and throat:’ One is tempted to retort that perhaps this 
is William James, but “not me: As Sir Charles Sherrington has 
remarked, even if the self can be roughly located in space, it cannot 
be equated with matter, energy, or extension. 

As for James’s second argument, the fact that many adjectives 
such as “beautiful” and “happy” have been applied to our thoughts 
has little bearing on the question at issue. A particular thought may 
be described metaphorically without proving what thought is. 

In answer to the third argument, one may admit that thoughts 
and things often adjoin each other, or even overlap, and yet not 
admit their “essential homogeneity?’ And a faulty percept, which 
James regards as a thing, might result in a false concept without 
jeopardizing the separate existence of the concept. 

In The Mind and Its Place in Nature, Professor C. D. Broad 
discusses “the view that a mind is composed of its objects, suitably 
interrelated, and that it has no other constituents.’ As he says, 
“objects” must here mean the appearances to the mind of the things 
it perceives, remembers, etc.; for to maintain that the mind is com- 
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posed of chairs and tables would be absurd. However, we know 
not only that we sense objects but that we often have certain feelings 
concerning them and that these feelings are not indifferently in us 
and the objects. Whether these feelings should be called “entities” 
may well be questioned. But the uniqueness of mind remains. Broad’s 
conclusion seems unavoidable: “the more one insists on the com- 
munity of stuff between the mind and its objects, the more one will 
have to insist on the radical differences of structure between the two, 
and on the emergence of new qualities in those structures which 
are peculiar to mind as contrasted with matter.’ 

When naturalists say that the field or subject matter of con- 
sciousness is the external world, they are guilty of a vital omission, 
for when man is fully human, his consciousness attends to the ever- 
changing relationships of the external world to that which is always 
internal: the self. Only a fully human being can be tragic. The tragic 
hero must be sensitive to his environment but must also know the 
identity of that individual, that self, responding to it and acting upon 
it. He must know not only that he responds but who responds. 
Because of failure to achieve this awareness, the heroes of many 
serious dramas fail to attain tragic stature. They know in general 
what is happening to them, but they do not know to whom it is 
happening. And because of this ignorance, their behavior must be 
blind and stereotyped. They are incapable of tragic action. 

The attention of the tragic hero is not, of course, turned in one 
direction only. If Hamlet had remained forever “lapsed in time and 
passion,’ to use his own words, he would have been at best a charming 
and pathetic character. But because of his unrivaled powers of 
introspection, his action, when it comes, is weighted with the deepest 
significance. 

The tragic character is a conscious agent. He is also free. If he 
were not, tragedy would be a meaningless literary exercise. Of course 
this does not prove the freedom of the agent. But tragedy is a citadel 
and a monument of the freedom of the will. It is in the “form of 
an action” and creates a continuous appearance (even if not reality) 
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of freedom. Every word, every gesture, every decision of the hero 
seems inalienably his. 


‘Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to Gaya 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. 


These lines could be regarded as a classic statement of the determin- 
ist’s doctrine of sequential causation. But do we believe for one 
moment that Macbeth was wholly determined by his yesterdays, 
that he did not choose to clutch the dagger that he saw before him? 

The tragic dramatist has not adopted the reasoning of the phi- 
losopher who writes: 


We may feel convinced that at the moment, the motives 
inclining us to do act A are stronger than any inclining 
us to do any alternative act. But all motives or desires are 
subject to a constant alternating weakening and strength- 
ening; we are perfectly familiar with the fact that a desire 
which at its inception is strong weakens as its novelty wears 
off. Then so long as any interval, however short, separates 
the present moment from that at which the act will be 
done, we do not know what the relative strength of the 
different motives will be when the latter moment arrives; 
and therefore do not know what we shall do, though we 
may of course think it highly probable that we shall do a 
certain act rather than any other. (Sir W. David Ross, 
Foundations of Ethics, p. 236.) 


Contrast this passage with the following: 


Like to the Pontic sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive force 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont; 
Even so my bloody thoughts, with violent pace, 
Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to humble love, 
Till that a capable and wide revenge 
Swallow them up. 
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The determinist would no doubt say that the overwhelming force 
of Othello’s mood is precisely the reason for thinking he is not free. 
Such is the spirit of Lily B. Campbell’s book, Shakespeare’s Tragic 
Heroes, Slaves of Passion. The spectator, however, will say that the 
majestic hero of Shakespeare’s tragedy will not permit his anger to 
cool until he has accomplished his revenge. The audience is not to 
be told that Othello’s anger will subside as its novelty lessens. Othello 
has chosen to maintain his anger, and the very rhetoric of his speech 
is a symbol of his control. 

The tragic hero’s consciousness is a realm where such concepts 
as “ought;’ “value; and “beauty” are continuously meaningful, 
though the impact of a particular situation upon the conceptual 
order may cause some alteration of the manner in which a given 
concept will enter into the situation. The concept is not wholly 
constituted by its relation to the situation; it has an ample reserve 
for the other situations it may encounter. Cordelia recognizes her 
obligation to filial piety as permanently meaningful. When asked 
to flatter the weaknesses of Lear, she refuses to do so. But her respon- 
sibility is not wholly constituted by her refusal. It “exists” for five 
acts. When a situation arises which calls for a positive expression 
of the concept, she is ready to act. Even if she had concluded that 
her first decision was wrong, she would not thereby have proved 
the illusoriness of the enduring principle. This principle is a guide, 
a program for facing facts. It cannot be waved aside because it has 
erred or because its “mode of ingression” into the occasion, to bor- 
row Whitechead’s terminology, has resulted in a proposition later 
thought to be false. 

Cordelia’s filial piety, as here interpreted, need not be regarded 
as something attached to a rationally intuited and eternal order of 
values. Her values belong to her; Shakespeare has endowed her with 
them in such a way that they seem to be innate; her sensitivity, her 
spiritual grace, are her essence, and the manner in which they 
express themselves is her role in the play. One need not say, as an 
idealist might, that her values belong exclusively to the realm of 
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discourse or pure thought. But to interpret her as the product of 
early training would be reminiscent of Victorian books like The 
Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines, which discussed at length the 
careers of these ladies before the curtain rose on their dramas. 

The moral order recognized by the hero is substantially that 
recognized by the audience. Where there is no approach to uni- 
formity of ethical standards, tragedy cannot flourish. Nor can it 
do so where the freedom of the will is generally denied. Philosophers 
may uphold objectivism in morals while contending that the will 
is determined; presumably they are able to admire the moral act 
although they do not think it has been chosen. But if an audience 
is to praise or blame Othello, it must first assume that he could select 
one of the alternatives before him. One good reason for the low 
estate of tragedy in our time is the widely held belief that heredity 
and environment completely determine and absolve all men. In the 
dramas of Williams and Miller the central characters are victims 
of the “system” in which they mature. If this is a true picture of 
life, then tragedy is indeed fallacious, as Krutch has suggested. 

The tragic dramatist feels deeply the meaningfulness of the 
terms “good” and “evil)’ “right” and “wrong? When the curtain 
goes up on his action, his hero has adopted a set of standards, as have 
the subordinate characters; for example, the chorus in Greek tragedy. 
These standards will almost certainly be modified during the course 
‘of the play by the dialectical impact of the complications in the 
action. The hero ordinarily undergoes a harrowing period of trial 
which forces him to doubt the values he had once treasured. The 
ordeal becomes a symbol of man’s quest for a good life. If the quest 
is successful, we speak of the end as a reconciliation allaying what 
has been well named “the tragic qualm? Although the dramatic 
action is no mere exemplum designed to prove a preconceived ethical 
doctrine, the forward movement of the play shows the hero’s 
approach to knowledge. The dramatic action thus fuses the intui- 
tionist and the empirical search for ethical truth. 

As Sir Philip Sidney insisted, the best poets are the best moralists. 
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The moral action of the Oresteia speaks more compellingly than 
the arguments of the Nicomachean Ethics. The difference is, in 
part, that between the literature of knowledge and the literature 
of power, in De Quincey’s well-known phrase. More significant, 
perhaps, is our feeling that the philosopher had reached his con- 
clusions before writing his book and that the dramatist had to 
struggle, in the company of the hero, toward a conclusion which 
must often have seemed as unattainable as it was longed for. As 
men who do not “know all the answers,’ we are moved by the 
spectacle of one such as we, painfully unknotting the threads so 
stubbornly resisting the denouement. 

Oedipus Tyrannus well illustrates a moral action in the sense in 
which I use the expression. At the beginning of the play, Oedipus 
learns that the plague afflicting Thebes has been caused by divine 
displeasure at the crime of some resident of the city. When Tiresias 
and Creon suggest that Oedipus himself may be the guilty man, 
he furiously refuses to entertain the possibility. In the pride of his 
power and intellect he denies that he can have done wrong. This 
is the ethical premise upon which he proceeds. The Chorus too, 
though less positively, restates the premise: “Before all eyes, the 
wingéd maiden came against him of old, and he was seen to be wise; 
he bore the test, in welcome service to our state; never, therefore, 
by the verdict of my heart, shall he be adjudged guilty of crime?’ 
And the Chorus cautiously expresses doubt of the wisdom of 
Tiresias, Apollo’s seer. As the play proceeds, both Oedipus and the 
Chorus are shaken—Oedipus in his conviction of purity, the Chorus 
in its whole point of view. The third choral song asserts faith in 
a divinely imposed and eternal moral law, goes on to imply that 
Oedipus is acting tyrannically, and concludes by questioning Apol- 
lo’s truthfulness. Earlier the Chorus had doubted the wisdom of 
Tiresias alone; now it threatens to withhold worship from Apollo 
himself. Faith in the Olympian pantheon is shattering. Jocasta voices 
impious sentiments. Then proof comes that Oedipus is indeed the 
guilty man. The Chorus sings: “Time, the all-seeing, hath found 
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thee out... would that I had never seen thee! ...’twas thou that 
gavest me new life, and through thee darkness has fallen upon my 
eyes.’ Oedipus has sufficient strength to meet his destiny by blinding 
himself and asking for exile. Sophocles does not have Oedipus 
explicitly admit that his ethical premise was false. The play itself, 
as is fitting, refutes his error. He had not seen clearly, and the last 
episode strongly implies his advance in moral insight. Now blind, 
like Tirésias, in corporeal sense, he is also like Tiresias in his inner 
vision of spiritual truth. As elsewhere in Sophocles, the perepeteia 
or metabasis is itself the meaning of the play. One may recall that 
moment in the Electra when Aegisthus, thinking to discover the 
face of Orestes under the funeral veil, finds instead the face of 
Clytemnestra. Here, as in Oedipus, a discovery of factual error is 
equivalent to an access of moral knowledge. 

Oedipus Tyrannus, then, is a moral action developing in the 
catastrophic environment created by the gods. ‘To say that the play 
is a tragedy of fate is to say little. The hero’s inability to avoid the 
prophecy of the Apolline oracle is a mere datum of the plot; he 
is determined in one sense only. The way in which he meets the 
information that he has murdered his father and married his mother: 
this is the substance of the play. We may suppose, if we like, that 
his suffering would have been less intense had he piously, and with- 
out delay, accepted the revelation of his guilt. The supposition 
might comfort those who are seeking poetic justice in tragedy. But 
we do not require the supposition in order to see the play as a moral 
action. Instead, we view Oepidus’ terrible fate as the setting before 
which he plunges ever more deeply into his moral consciousness. 

The modern critic is unwilling to admit the ethical purpose of 
tragedy. Tragic writers, especially in the neoclassic era, have so 
often announced their premises in no uncertain terms and smugly 
reasserted them for five acts that an almost universal prejudice 
against “moralizing” has arisen. Even the great Corneille did not 
always avoid the perils of dogma. Living in Catholic France under 
an absolute monarch at a time when the rationalism of the mathe- 
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matician was a dominant intellectual influence, Corneille adopted 
ethical terms so rigid as to endanger the subtle essences of tragedy. 
In his religious tragedy Polyeucte one feels in the speeches of the 
heroine the exaggerated clarity of Cartesian dualism. In a scene with 
her confidante, Pauline explains how her reason has conquered 
her passion: 

Parmi ce grand amour que j’avais pour Sévere, 

J’attendais un époux de la main de mon pere, 

Toujours préte a le prendre; et jamais ma raison 

N’avoua de mes yeux I’aimable trahison. 


It is as if her soul had made a “firm and determinate judgement” 
and caused “the little gland to which [the soul] is closely united 
to move in the way requisite to produce the [desired] effect ..° 
(Descartes, The Passions of the Soul, Articles XLI and XLVIII). 
A few moments later her father declares that she must welcome 
the man she had once turned away at parental command. After a 
brief hesitation, she replies: 


Oui, je vais de nouveau dompter mes sentiments 
Pour servir de victime 4 vos commandements. 


When the unhappy and rejected lover hears from Pauline’s lips 
how her “sovereign reason” had subdued her passion, he exclaims 
that if he had been as rational as she, 

Ma raison pourrait tout sur l'amour affaibli. 


He finds it hard to believe that the separation between reason and 
passion could be so complete. This is also the difficulty of the 
modern reader. 

Yet tragedy is a moral action, and if Corneille composed his 
plays on psychological principles that now seem a little absurd, the 
difficulty he encountered is still a vital one. Only now it is called 
the “mind-body problem” The question must still be faced if a 
theory of tragedy is to go beyond discussions of the unities, com- 
plexity of plot, and the like. It is significant that of writers who 
have done most to revive the hope for tragedy in this century 
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Jean-Paul Sartre has emphasized that modern drama must deal with 
ethical questions, with situations in which the free will makes 
decisions and is judged accordingly. Sartre the playwright has 
admitted his debt to Corneille, and Sartre the philosopher has been 
clearly influenced by the Cartesian tradition. 

In his most considerable philosophic work, L’étre et le néant, 
Essai d’ontologie phénoménologique, Sartre develops a view of the 
self as Pétre-pour-soi. Starting from a “pre-reflective cogito”’ as 
an undeniable fact of mental life, he rejects Husserl’s “timid” refusal 
to go beyond functional description of phenomena and asserts the 
existence of consciousness, “the dimension of the transphenomenal 
being of the subject.’ “Every consciousness,’ he continues, “‘is con- 
sciousness of something . . . consciousness has no ‘content? We must 
renounce these neutral ‘data’ that can be found, according to one’s 
system of references, either in the ‘world’ or in the ‘psyche? A table 
is not 77 consciousness, even by right of representation. The table 
is 12 space, beside the window, etc. The existence of the table is, 
in effect, a center of opacity for consciousness; to list the total 
contents of a thing would be an infinite process. To introduce this 
opacity into consciousness would be to refer to the infinite the 
inventory that consciousness should make of itself—to make con- 
sciousness a thing and to reject the cogito, The first act of philoso- 
phy, then, must be to expel things from consciousness, to reestablish 
the true connections of the latter with the world, to realize that 
consciousness is positional consciousness of the world” 

As a corollary of his view of consciousness, Sartre develops a 
theory of human liberty. Admitting that man is in a sense motivated 
by his past, Sartre finds in consciousness “the permanent possibility 
of making a rupture with its own past, of tearing itself therefrom 
in order to consider it in the light of a non-being and to confer 
upon it the meaning it will have from the moment of projecting 
4a sense it does not now have?’ A motive is not a motive until it has 
been acted upon. The exploited worker does not revolt because 
his suffering is intolerable; his decision to revolt is what makes his 
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condition intolerable. If I accept a wretched salary, it may be 
through fear. “But it is the fear of dying of starvation; in other words 
the fear has meaning only outside itself, in an end ideally conceived 
—the preservation of a life that I sce ‘in danger: And this fear is 
comprehensible only through its connection with the value I im- 
plicitly give to that life. The fear is thus referred to that hierarchical 
system of ideal objects we call values. Thus the motive comes to be 
known for what it is through the agency of a group of beings which 
‘are not, through ideal existences, through the future?’ 

Sartre’s best play, The Flies, is a dramatic illustration of the 
doctrines just outlined. Orestes, the central character, is an extremely 
self-conscious young man, both in his feeling of alienation from 
the world and in the intellectuality of his deportment. When the 
play begins, he is not “engaged” in any cause and feels that even 
a wretched life among other men would be preferable to his aloof- 
ness. When Electra meets him, she tells him that Clytemnestra has 
slain Agamemnon. Shall Orestes take the life of the murderess? 
The problem set for Orestes dramatizes the dilemma of free man. 
Orestes decides to kill Clytemnestra, although Zeus, symbolizing 
scientific mechanism, seeks to prevent him. In an ingenious scene 
toward the end of the play, Orestes asserts his independence of 
Zeus: “You are the king of gods, king of stones and stars, king of 
the waves of the sea. But you are not the king of man....1I am 
my freedom. No sooner had you created me than I ceased to be 
yours.’ Orestes is ready to assume the consequences of his deed. 
Moreover, by freeing the city of the murderess, he also frees it of 
the slavish fear and remorse that have hovered over it like a plague 
of flies. 

The Flies not only illustrates a moral action but attempts to 
show that a fully moral action is possible. If the central character 
emerges as a somewhat bookish advocate of existentialism, this does 
not alter the fact that Sartre has seen more clearly than most con- 
temporary writers the conditions necessary to tragedy. The failures 
of the play are in creativeness, not in theory. 


TRAGEDY AS MORAL ACTION Bas 


‘To envisage tragedy, one need not follow Sartre into his tran- 
scendental dialectic. One may have a good ear for “‘consciousness” 
and “freedom” without listening for Hegelian overtones. There is 
no conflict, for example, between the tragic perspective and an 
evolutionary view such as Sir Charles Sherrington’s or Professor 
C. D. Broad’s, a view which apprehends human life as based in the 
processes of nature but as having attained a significance and an 
identity not fully explicable as a pattern of stimulus and response. 
Tragedy, to be sure, is concerned with what man has attained, with 
man at present; in telling us that Hamlet was motivated by his love 
for his father, it also tells us who Hamlet now is. The tragic hero 
is thus a subject, and the play in which he appears, though it con- 
tains many reactions, is primarily a moral action. 


To Shelley 


By Jenny Linp Porter 


Rare spirit! Doric mind, whose pillars sought 
To lift the world’s entablature above 

Flat stylobates of custom, was it love, 
The universal sympathy, that taught 
Thee, brooding in thy heart and brain? 
To thy frail body came a voice and said: 
“Within the naos the old gods lie dead, 
Yet still the living worship, and have pain 
Because there is no answer. Tell them why 
And so by subtle curves and inward slant 
(Although our understanding is but scant), 
The moldings grew and bore the shafts on high, 
Across the pediment of thy great soul 

Love’s truths are written, and large rhythms roll. 


}» 


Notes and Discussions 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PACIFIC DIVISION OF THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Pacific Division met at the University 
of Southern California in Los Angeles, December 29 through 31. The annual 
meeting of the Pacific Conference on the Teaching of Philosophy was held 
on the morning of the first day. 

The visitors were comfortably housed in the new Elizabeth von KleinSmid 
women’s dormitory and the meetings were held in Bowne Hall of the Mudd 
Memorial Building of Philosophy. 

After a joint luncheon with the Conference on the Teaching of Philosophy 
Monday noon, the program opened at 2 p.m. with a paper by Susanne K. 
Langer on “The Great Assignment” in which she urged the assembled phi- 
losophers to regard their professional task of providing a conceptual frame- 
work for analysis of intellectual and moral issues which underlie science, law, 
ethics, and religion, as of first importance. Melvin Rader then read a paper 
on ‘Factual Descriptions and Normative Judgments” in which three answers 
to the problem of the relation between facts and values were discussed. As 
against an extreme monism and an extreme dualism, Mr. Rader argued for a 
moderate dualism which regards normative judgments as neither purely arbi- 
trary nor merely descriptive, but mixed and complex. The rest of the after- 
noon was devoted to relaxation and the members and their guests were enter- 
tained at a tea in the YWCA. 

The evening program was devoted to a symposium on “Obligation?” 
George P. Adams introduced the category of “demand” and contrasted the 
demands we make upon the world with those the world makes upon us—the 
latter constituting obligation. Mr. Cohen analyzed the function and responsi- 
bility of the intellectualist in our culture. 

On ‘Tuesday morning concurrent sessions were held, one devoted to 
“Semantic Analysis” and the other to “Theory of Knowledge.’ In the former, 
Donald Wells read the first paper on “Basic Propositions in Ayer and Russell” 
and criticized the position that so-called “basic propositions” report immediate 
single sense-data. Arthur Pap on “Definition, Reduction, Physicalism” offered 
criticism of Carnap’s view that some scientific terms such as dispositional 
predicates cannot be defined but must be introduced by reduction sentences, 
and certain inconsistencies were pointed out in Carnap’s concept of physical- 
istic reductibility of psychological terms. Abraham Kaplan concluded this 
program with a discussion of “What Good is Truth?” in which he asked the 
question as to the purpose of saying that a statement is semantically true, and 
proposed that semantical truth be conceived as a matter of degree which is 
not the same as probability in the frequency sense. 

In the other section on “Theory of Knowledge?’ the first paper on “A 
Difficulty in the Substratum Theory” was read by William P. Alston. The 
notion of substratum was held to contain incompatible elements, viz., that 
_ an individual is composed of a set of properties and a substratum, but then 
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it is shown that a substratum cannot be a pure particular. Some suggestions 
were made for a way out of the difficulty. In Arthur Smullyan’s paper on 
“Aspects,” sensa are understood as aspects of physical objects, and the relation 
between sensa and objects was discussed. This relation is not definable in 
terms of sensum nor is it a priori. The predicate denoting the aspect relation 
derives its significance from the logical pattern of relations connecting it with 
the other predicates of our language. ‘“Three Dialogues between Mutt and 
Jeff” by W. I. Matson was a refutation of Broad’s refutation of reductive 
materialism in The Mind and Its Place in Nature, on the ground that while 
it is possible to be aware of a molecular motion it is not possible in the same 
sense to be aware of awareness. 

At the afternoon session Cynthia Schuster read a paper on “Signs of Basic 
Agreement Between Cognitive and Non-Cognitive Theories of Value?’ in 
which it was shown that there is no more than a terminological difference 
between those who revise the meaning of value judgments by interpreting 
them as tautologically equivalent to empirical predictions, and those who 
declare that value judgments contain unverifiable elements. 

Paul Wienpahl on “Concerning Moral Responsibility” urged that the 
distinction between object language and metalanguage if consistently em- 
ployed would improve our understanding of moral responsibility. Reformu- 
lation of the conclusion of the Schlick-Dewey view in the metalanguage is 
shown to be a pseudo-object statement. 

The afternoon program was concluded by Wesley Salmon on “Moral 
Responsibility in the Emotive Theory of Value?” This paper had as its main 
purpose a redefinition of the concept of moral responsibility in order to bring 
clarity into ethical theory. It was held that moral responsibility attaches to 
an act if, and only if, there is an appreciable probability that our expressions 
of moral approval or disapproval will help to produce future actions which 
conform to our desires. 

At the Annual Banquet President Edward W. Strong delivered the Presi- 
dential Address “On Judging History?’ 

After the business meeting on Wednesday morning the program was con- 
cluded with two papers. W. T. Jones spoke on “General History and History 
of Philosophy” and was concerned mainly with the division between general 
history and departmental history. The “History of Philosophy” was taken 
as an example of the latter and the different problems faced by the two divi- 
sions were discussed. Robert E. Fitch read the final paper on “John Dewey— 
The Last Protestant” in which he traced the orthodox protestant strain in 
Dewey’s philosophy in contrast to the strain of liberal Protestantism, the 
former consisting of experimentalism and individualism, and the latter of 
aestheticism and secularism. 

At the business meeting Melvin Rader was elected president; Herbert L. 
Searles, vice-president; and Karl Aschenbrenner to membership on the execu- 
tive committee. Bertram Jessup continues as secretary-treasurer. It was voted 
to include in the minutes memorial notices of Donald Mackay and Paul 
Marhenke, both of whom died during the year. The invitation of Stanford 
University to hold the 1953 meeting at Stanford was accepted. H.L. S. 


Along the Bookshelf 


THE WAYS OF PHILOSOPHY 


Tue Great PHILOSOPHERS: THE WESTERN WORLD. By E. W. F. Tomlin. 
A. A. Wyn, N. Y., 1952. pp. 282. $3.00. 


The author of this very attractive and readable panoramic survey of our 
Western heritage is an Extension Lecturer for the University of London 
and a Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society. He has recently completed a 
companion volume to this able work entitled The Great Philosophers: The 
Eastern World. These books will prove valuable to teachers, religious leaders, 
and laymen seeking a nontechnical but comprehensive introduction to phi- 
losophy. Professor Tomlin is one who seeks to recall philosophy, as distin- 
guished from logical positivism, to “‘a sense of its true vocation” which is to 
reflect on the nature of reality as a whole and on its meaning for man. And 
so for him the great philosopher “ds a man who reveals to humanity its own 
state of mind and thus makes not merely progress but equilibrium possible?’ 


Today we realize more clearly than ever that civilization is not so 
much a material as a spiritual inheritance. ... Hence the importance 
of that branch of history which is concerned with the history of 
speculative thought; and hence the interest that must centre round 
the lives of those who have revolutionized our mental concept of 
the world. 


The author has chosen sixteen great philosophers from Socrates to Bergson 
around whose lives he skillfully tells the story of Western philosophy. Many 
others are mentioned including William James and Whitehead. Oddly enough 
Royce is omitted. The biographical sections alternate with interludes of 
historical discussion which very successfully carry the story forward and 
give one a splendid sense of historical continuity. | BERNARD MOLLENHAUER 


HEGEL’s ScIENCE OF Logic. 2 Vols. Translated by W. H. Jobnston and L. G. 
Struthers. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1951. Pp. 404, 486. $6.50. 
Hegel and all that he stands for is rather out of vogue at the moment, at least 
west of Berlin. In spite of strong hints from relativity and field physics, the 
organic conception of the world has been in steady retreat since the turn 
of the century. The internal theory of relations has retired in favor of its 
antithesis which finds termini to be linked by removable couplings, like toy 
cars, and adequately represented by logistic marks. That thought is a process 
of judgment, sharing something of the élan of life itself and linked, on one 
side, to poetry, has given place to the belief that thinking is a form of behavior 
dealing with propositions or other symbols. Coincidentally the notion that 
reality is something mental, spiritual, or living, has been relieved of its offices, 
to be replaced by the theory that the termini joined externally by relations 
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comprise either pure question marks, space-time events, or “floating” adjec- 
tives known or otherwise. Historically we pass from dogmatism to dogmatism, 
which reads out Opposition views as obvious error or “nonsense”; and thus 
philosophy tends to become bitten by the bug of superstition and bigotry 
that it is dedicated to destroy. For this reason, if no other, Hegel needs to 
be reread as an antidote for such poison in the human mind which takes 
effect when, as James pointed out, we fail to keep the alternatives alive as 
challenging if heretical possibilities. Nor from more practical considerations 
can Hegel’s logic be relegated to a corner. It was appropriated by an ideology 
that dominates eastern Europe and northern Asia and is supported by potent 
military resources. Much of what Hegel said is no doubt worthless now, 
but of what great mind can it be asserted otherwise? No doubt he has been 
guilty of lapses into obscurity—a failing acknowledged by his translators who 
find that “roughness and obscurity abound” in a manner tempting them “to 
think that he was rough and obscure from sheer deviltry”’ (I, 20) Yet others 
closer home have not always spoken clearly. Hegel’s Wissenschaft der Logik, 
originally published between 1812 and 1816, is a classic and acknowledged 
to be one of his most important writings. Its main contention is still a legiti- 
mate and challenging hypothesis that thought not only proceeds by the prin- 
ciple of negation, but has as its content a mass of abstractions torn by the 
necessities of speculation or action from the web of the whole of which 
they are but meshes. None has argued more persuasively than he for this 
viewpoint. The English translation of the Wissenschaft, published by the 
Muirhead Library of Philosophy in 1929, was a significant event for many 
reasons. Recently out of print, it is now available in a second impression. 
WIpur Lone 


MEN AND MovEMENTs IN AMERICAN PuiLosopHy. By Joseph L. Blau. Prentice- 
Hall, N. Y., 1952. pp. xi1-403. $6.00. 

The term “American” in the title refers only to the United States and the 

thirteen original English-speaking colonies. 

As American philosophy gains self-consciousness and begins to stand on 
its own feet, it is hoped that there will be an increasing number of such 
histories. As the author points out, there has been a “democratic quality to 
American philosophizing,’ and much of it has been carried on outside of 
academic circles. Not only is the historian of American philosophy free to 
experiment with the philosophical groupings and titles even to the point of 
including writers who did not think of themselves as philosophers, but he 
is free, by so doing, to give a new breadth and frame of reference to the term 
itself. In large measure Professor Blau has exercised this freedom and he is 
to be commended for it. 

Although there is an introductory section for each chapter heading or 
each “movement; there is also a separate section on the thought of each man. 
On many questions it is pointed out that the differences within movements 
are greater than the differences between them. Where they are used, tradi- 
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tional titles are derived from the thinkers rather than being superimposed 
upon them. 

Having made his choice of thinkers, the author did not favor one with 
more treatment than another so that Cadwallader Colden (an unfamiliar name 
to most readers but one they will find it difficult to forget) received as much 
space as Thomas Jefferson. John Dewey rated only two pages more than 
Francis Wayland. Some other thinkers treated here who have received only 
slight attention elsewhere are: Benjamin Rush, Laurens P. Hickok, Noah Por- 
ter, Henry James (the elder), and John Fiske. 

In commenting upon contemporary idealism, the author has this to say: 
“Idealism is to be sought in the temper of a philosopher’s writing, in a 
preference for an emphasis on mind and its operations, more than in any 
specific doctrines’ In the chapter “Varieties of Idealism?’ Borden Parker 
Bowne, Josiah Royce, and James Edwin Creighton are discussed in broad 
outline. However, the generative effect which idealism has had upon the 
American philosophical tradition could have received further development. 

Neo-Thomism, existentialism, and logical positivism were omitted. How- 
ever, this omission does not seem to be based upon an evaluation of their 
contemporary influence as movements; it is due to the fact that few American 
members of these groups have made significant contributions. In the case 
of neo-Thomism this is stated explicitly. 

Assuming that Professor Blau’s book is representative, it raises an interest- 
ing question concerning the degree of influence philosophy has had on the 
American democratic tradition. Although it is a problem which cannot be 
settled here, at least two interpretive theories may be argued with equal vigor; 
the heterogeneity of the various systems could be either (1) a hallmark of 
the tradition, or (2) an indication that the theoretical development has had 
little practical effect. T. Foster LINDLEY 
University of Connecticut 


A History oF AMERICAN THoucut. By Frederick Mayer. Wm. C. Brown Co., 
Dubuque, 1951. pp. x-399. $4.00. 

Professor Mayer has provided a pleasant and stimulating week-end with the 
more important thinkers in the American story. The reader can be assured 
of something more than a speaking acquaintance with the giants. Others, of 
smaller stature but eminently respectable, will be pointed out and “placed” 
at a distance. There will be summary asides, filling in the cultural background 
which will make even philosophers real and usually understandable. Occa- 
sionally one must be content with a partial briefing, as though a conversation 
were interrupted, with never quite time to pick it up again. This isn’t ordinary 
school writing, and in real life we count ourselves lucky at real, though less 
than exhaustive, introductions. Even the necessity of subsequent re-evaluation 
here and there does not seriously distress us. 

The book is well planned, with judicious balance between strict chrono- 
logical sequence and the essential integrity of the several trends. Always the 
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cultural setting is kept in mind. That the schoolmen are not allowed to domi- 
nate the scene is seen in the fact that of those who receive larger attention, 
Emerson receives twenty-seven pages, James and Dewey seventeen each, 
Santayana fifteen, Edwards fourteen, Bowne eleven, Thoreau and Whit- 
man ten each. 

The treatment is least satisfactory in the earlier pages. Newtonianism is 
handed over to the scientific side of colonial thinking with no mention of 
the welcome it received as illustrating Calvinistic determinism. We are told 
that the modern reader will be impressed by early preoccupation with God, 
but it is a serious neglect not to add that, by comparison with previous 
Calvinism, colonial thinking was distinguished by its concern with man, his 
sin and salvation, God appearing largely as the source of providence and 
as one whose ways required much justification to human sensibilities. Less 
understandable, because less condoned by tradition, is the discussion of 
Edwards’ ethical ideals, a discussion apparently based almost entirely on two 
sermons, one of them the notorious “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God? 
The classic reference, “The Nature of True Virtue?’ appears entirely by- 
passed, although the title does appear in the biographical sketch, and one 
may, by careful reading and previous acquaintance, detect its influence in 
other contexts. Other points are relatively minor, suggesting that publication 
was not patient of a final draft. 

Having thus fulfilled the lesser function of reviewing, we submit our 
conviction that, on the whole, this is an excellent introduction to the field. 
Its somewhat extempore and chatty style has its real virtues. It whets the 
appetite and gives a feeling of at-home-ness. After this introduction, the more 
solid surveys by Schneider, Werkmeister, and others can be more readily 
digested. D. H. RuoapveEs 


Tue Mystery oF Berne. II. Farr anp Reaviry. By Gabriel Marcel. Regnery 
Co., Chicago, 1951. pp. vili-188. $3.75. 
In his second series of Gifford Lectures, this outstanding representative of 
religious existentialism (a term which he elsewhere repudiates) continues 
his argument in the unconventional manner for which he is well known. It 
is based on “an invincible distrust of pure abstraction, a contempt for the 
pretentions of dialectic, and a refusal to betray the concrete, vital situation 
of actual man. Marcel’s method is Hebraic rather than Greek (although he 
would prefer the word “Socratic”, that is, personal, histrionic or dramatic, 
and intuitive—not scientific, conceptual and analytic. This, of course, does 
not mean a retreat into obscurity of Schwdrmerei but an identification of 
clarity with the ideas and goals of life in action as guided by the prime values 
of human insight and aspiration. This is indicated by the ten chapter titles, 
among which are “Existence and Being?’ “Ontological Exigence,’ “The Legit- 
imacy of Ontology;’ “Opinion and Faith? “Prayer and Humility,’ “Freedom 
and Grace?’ “Testimony, Death and Hope.’ Existentialism stands for the claim 
that scientific discourse and conceptual abstraction are inadequate to meta- 
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physical statement. The proper approach to ontology is through the axiom 
of “We are” not “I think” or “Nature is” The reader, as he advances in this 
book, is likely to feel something of the disconcerting, a doubt as to precisely 
where he is. This is perhaps what the author intends since he is concerned 
with basic attitudes and, it might be said, the poetic mind rather than with 
scientifically sharpened, discursive abstractions. What he proposes is to inspire 
in us the sense of the mystery, challenge, and tang of spiritual life, not to 
provide us with a string of discarnate definitions and dialectical conclusions. 
The problem, as the author says, is to get “our teeth into reality,’ not to 
“skate on its surface” As a Roman Catholic of what is perhaps a Platonist 
variety, Marcel wants to hint of the way of mystical vision, ontological 
discernment, and the path towards revealed dogma, for which a disciplined 
imagination and life as well as speculative metaphysics, 1s only a propaedeutic. 
As he concludes: 


I agree that all I have said does not reach as far as revelation, properly 
so called, and dogma. But it is at least a way of approaching it; it is 
a difficult road and strewn with obstacles, but it is by following this 
pilgrim road that we can hope one day to see the radiance of that 
eternal light of which a reflection has continually shone on us all 
the time we have been in this world—that Light without whose 
guidance we may be sure that we should never have started our 
journey. (187f.) 
W. L. 


Man In His Prive. By David Grene. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 

1950. Pp. Xiil-231. $4.00. 

Students of history will derive a good deal of enjoyment out of this interest- 
ing volume by Dr. Grene, Associate Professor of Classical Culture and execu- 
tive secretary of the Committee of Social Thought at the University of 
Chicago. He delves into that wondrous golden age of Athens in the last 
quarter of the fifth century when the elaborate structure of the Athenian 
empire collapsed under the impact of the long Peloponnesian War. The two 
characters in the book are Thucydides, the greatest historian, next to Herod- 
otus, of all time, and Plato, the philosopher, political scientist, and the greatest 
social thinker of his period. 

In view of the fact that most readers of Dr. Grene’s volume are already 
familiar with both Thucydides and Plato, that which is interesting in the 
present volume is perhaps a distant comparison between their experiences 
and those with which we are confronted today. Although the author is careful 
to explain the origins and the workings of both Athenian democracy and 
Spartan conservatism in a manner showing that between them and our 
twentieth-century Anglo-American or Continental patterns there are count- 
less differences. By making a point of the fact that the Athenians had not 
created their democracy in the name of universal equality of man, nor did 
they acknowledge the universal applicability of democratic principles every- 
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where, he shows that Athens, nevertheless, established a pattern for outside 
imitation. 

Under Dr. Grene’s skilful handling, Athenian democracy, coupled with 
the expansion of the Athenian empire, is easily brought within the grasp of 
those who make a special study of our contemporary problems, and in that 
sense, his contribution is valuable. Equally interesting is the chapter on Plato, 
the intellectual nobleman, who saw in his Republic a regime based not on 
universal franchise, but in the creation of those elites without which demo- 
cratic institutions cannot survive and flourish. 

As is the established rule with all writings of Plato, his own personality 
is constantly overshadowed by the beliefs, principles, and ideas of Socrates, 
as recorded in the dialogues. Therefore, as Plato himself has often confessed, 
what he has set down is the Socratic way of life and never his own philosophy. 

The two studies devoted to two of the most remarkable geniuses of fifth- 
century Athens, have the grace of being remarkably short and concise. They 
make excellent reading and, at a time and age when we are all too overwhelmed 
by the written word, he offers something that many will like to read and 
enjoy for the sheer joy of living for a few hours in the atmosphere of perhaps 
humanity’s greatest period of creative political, social, and philosophical 

thought. A. Tu. PoLyzomweEs 


ETHIcs AND THE Mopern Wor tp. By Frederick Mayer and Floyd H. Ross. 
William C. Brown Co., Dubuque, 1951. pp. xvi-373. $4.00. 


This is a new ethics text with certain unique features. Most striking is thie 
quite unusual inclusion of Oriental ethical views. Other features are the very 
wide range of theories presented, including pessimism as a branch of morality 
and Dante as “best representing Christian ethics” (136) and the long list of 
modern ethical problems, including the “failure of revolution, “the Russian 
problem?’ “ethics for the Atomic Age;’ and “Will Hitlerism triumph?” An- 
other special feature less happy is the point of view exploited by the authors 
in their valuations. This, they state frankly, is “Essentialism’’ (viii) Essential- 
ism seems to be a sort of humanistic-pragmatic-relativism, a genial philosophy 
of blanket approvals, but which abhors definite statements, thus leading to 
many contradictions such as approving Jesus’ ethics (133) while praising 
Dewey for “emancipating ethics from its theological foundations:’ (155) 
Essentialist ethics, we are told, stresses compassion along with reasonableness 
and self-criticism, but the hyphenated “‘Buddhist-Christian compassion” (62) 
makes a strange union since Buddha’s compassion led him to tell his fellow 
Indians that disillusion alone could save them whereas Jesus’ compassion led 
him to die that men might have abundant life. 

The general effect of this book then is that of an essay in a new philosophy 
rather than an objective study of ethics, such as a glance at the admirable 
table of contents would lead one to anticipate. Roperick Scotr 
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CULT AND CULTURE 
Cur anp Cutture. By V. Ogden Vogt. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1951. pp- ix- 
269. $3.50. 

“The trouble with Americans is..2? Here is another analysis, and one which 
goes deeper than most. Americans, as a people, lack culture made inclusive 
by cultivation and expressed in an adequate cultus. Culture is described as 
“a satisfaction in things of the spirit, with a bare minimum of material neces- 
sities ...? (4) marked by “Knowledge, Taste, and Discipline... ;’ ( 5) aselec- 
tive appropriation of and belonging to one’s social heritage and milieu. 
Cultivation is breadth of acquaintance, variety of knowledge, something of 
the cosmopolitan. Culture is conditioned by geography, but more specifically 
determined by religion, that is by “the total spirit with which any people 
face their conditions” (21) Actually, only such part of the “total” spirit as is 
effectively integrated constitutes the religion. 

In an ideal society, both culture and cultivation are at a maximum. Our 
scene is largely one of conflict between various culture provincialisms, and 
between all provincial (geographical, class, etc.) cultures on the one hand, 
and the uncultured cultivated, i. e., the educated but socially rootless, on the 
other. And such cultic forms as express provincial cultures (especially on 
the formally religious side) stand as persistent barriers to the enlistment of 
the cultivated as really belonging to a truly inclusive culture. 

That the churches have not dealt very effectively with the basic problem 
is a commonplace. Racial, economic, religious, intellectual, and educational 
clefts are only those most dramatically defying efforts toward the end “that 
they all may be one.’ But the churches have the best chance, and, therefore, 
the mandate for effective leadership. 

The author’s suggestions for an approach to a solution are about what 
one would expect from a Unitarian minister of full years, rich personal culture, 
and broad cultivation. Much of traditional theology is held to be divisive (and 
of course unbelievable by the truly cultivated). Ethical goals and affirmations, 
while in many cases actually divisive, are at least more easily rephrased to 
get rid of charged “fighting words’ Religion, expressed in cult acts, especially 
worship enriched by the full range of the arts, is the celebration of community. 
On that, all men of good will should be able to unite. 

It would have been a contribution for the author to have discussed the 
British seventeenth- and eighteenth-century deistic rationalists. For there was 
another attempt to broaden appreciation and heal division by minimizing 
religious doctrine. In terms of the traditional meaning of theology, the author 
has moved still further to the “left”; he has recognized what the rationalists 
did not: the place of cultus. Why does he so completely discount the place 
of mythos in any continuing cultus of highly developed peoples? Does he 
hold that “belief” in the mythos is necessarily rational, logical, even literalistic? 
If so, his position is in significant part an inverted Fundamentalism. Cultural 
breadth, here, at this important point, suffers tragically from lack of historical 
perspective and psychological depth. 
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Cult and Culture is stimulating reading. Any constructive moves must 
follow its lead in considerable part. The omissions are too obvious to be really 
dangerous. And the mellowness of the discussion should inspire to correction 
and enlargement quite in the Vogtian spirit. 

D. H.R. 


Tue Power or Art. By John M. Warbeke. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1951. 
Pp. 1X-493. $6.00. 


In this book the author dedicates himself to the task of showing in detail 
how art, though it is not correctly conceived in terms of its nonesthetic 
effects on life and conduct, nevertheless has exceptional powers for good 
and evil. He thinks that on the whole the power of art for good has been 
realized in far greater degree than its power for evil, so “The whole course 
of this book is an apologia for the arts and especially in their relationship 
to other values?’ (11) 

Warbeke conceives a work of art to be “the expression, in a suitable 
medium, of intuitions involving the exercise of imagination and feeling and 
characterized by sensuous, cognitive or meaningful, and formal qualities in 
such a way as to give us disinterested satisfaction in its contemplation” (36) 
He defends this conception by asserting that (a) it fits most acknowledged 
masterpieces; (b) by being comprehensive, it avoids the error of narrower, 
essentialist definitions (e. g., Tolstoy’s and Croce’s), which mistake a part for 
the whole; (c) it allows us to distinguish between works of art and works 
of beauty; and (d) it makes for greater justice in criticism. 

According to Warbeke, the aesthetic power of a work of art is its capacity 
to display aesthetic quality to the contemplative observer. The discussion 
of this topic is somewhat less clear than might be desired. Warbeke says that 
aesthetic quality is the character an experienced sense quality, formal quality, 
or meaning takes on “by being linked with active imagination and the feelings 
which flow from it” (23-24) For example, the “warmth” of the color quality 
red is a sensory aesthetic quality; the “spontaneity” of the rhythm of Gray’s 
Elegy is a formal aesthetic quality; and the “truth” of the maternal tenderness 
in the Pietd is a cognitive aesthetic quality. Elsewhere, however, the distinc- 
tion between the aesthetic and the merely formal or meaningful quality of 
experience breaks down. Thus, Warbeke writes of the “intelligence, strength, 
serenity, and poise” of Theseus as if these were themselves aesthetic qualities. 
If they are, it would seem that not only the “truth” of the maternal tender- 
ness expressed in the Pietd, but the maternal tenderness itself, is an aesthetic 
quality. 

The power of art for good and evil is its capacity to cause, in those who 
contemplate it, effects that last longer than the aesthetic experience itself. 
These effects may be physiological, psychological, or moral. Chapter VI 
deals with the first two kinds. Warbeke’s general conclusion here is that “with 
deeper and more widespread enjoyment of all the arts, and especially the 
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expressions of beauty, a perennial spring of mental and physical well-being 
will flow for mankind everywhere. Because of its easy accessibility and 
cheapness, music will probably retain its pre-eminence as a reviver and 
restorer.’ (117-118) 

Art exercises its moral influence chiefly because we have a tendency to 
emulate examples we admire. “One who realizes in pleased imagination the 
superb intelligence, strength, serenity, and poise of a Theseus intuitively 
desires such qualities without argument and without advice?’ (go) “The Greek 
athletes who enjoyed the statues of great victors about the Olympian race 
course spontaneously set their hearts upon the attainment of similar qualities 
in mind and body. ... The admired desperado in a movie can breed a multi- 
tude of little desperadoes:’ (94) 

The author also discusses the values of art for religion, for industry, and 
for the general enhancement of life. The discussion is sometimes repetitive, 
since each of the major arts is treated in a separate chapter, but it is sensible 
throughout and grounded on a wide and devoted acquaintance with the arts. 


: ; VINCENT TOMAS 
Brown University 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AESTHETICS. By Hunter Mead. The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, N. Y., 1952. pp. 307. $4.00. 


Photography has “liberated” painting so thoroughly that many art lovers are 
bewildered. In Mead’s book—which is both a treatise and a text—they will 
find a valuable guide for orientation in the labyrinth of modern art. The 
author presents a clear description of aesthetic experience, a penetrating 
analysis of aesthetic values, and an enlightening critical survey of the most 
typical philosophies of art created in the course of history. 

In his Vorschule der Aesthetik, G. T. Fechner distinguished an inductive 
“aesthetics from below” from the deductive, metaphysical “aesthetics from 
above.’ Hunter Mead, who is a Professor of Philosophy and Psychology at 
California Institute of Technology, prefers the empirical approach of an 
aesthetics from below. Instead of seeing in art nothing but an instrumental 
value at the service of certain ideas, he insists on its intrinsic character. 

Some European authorities —Ziehen and Dessoir for example — thought 
that an all-embracing definition of aesthetic experience is impossible. Our 
author seems to hold a similar view, for in defining aesthetic experience as 
“the pleasurable contemplation of perceptual relations discoverable in phe- 
nomena” (35), he does not cover the field of literature. The beauty of a 
metaphor of Shakespeare or a parable of Lessing cannot be derived from 
the optical or acoustical perception of the words composing them, but 
requires the comprehension of their meaning, the imagination of their con- 
tents, and empathy. Being restricted to “perceptual relations,’ Mead’s aesthetics 
is basically one of the visual and musical arts. But he explores this restricted 
field with high competence and extreme lucidity. 
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One of the most useful distinctions introduced by the author is that 
between appreciation and evaluation. While appreciation is only a statement 
of personal liking or preference, evaluation is a value judgment, that may 
claim general validity. By this wise distinction Mead circumscribes the limits 
of aesthetic relativism, which he considers, rightly, as culturally destructive. 

The author separates formal and material aesthetic values from associational 
values, the latter being subdivided into representational, ideational, emotional 
and sentimental values. Since Aristotle stated “the reason of the delight in 
seeing a picture is that one is at the same time learning . .. that the man there 
is so and so,’ representational values, based on the “thrill of recognition,’ 
have ranked highest among art lovers. Hunter Mead places them much lower 
by showing, that recognition or identification is conceptual rather than per- 
ceptual and represents an “intellectual minimum; a pastime for children and 
childlike adults. He favors a declaration of independence of art from nature 
and thinks that the most basic artistic values are formal. In some captivating 
examples, he tries to teach art lovers how to look at pictures and how to listen 
to music by concentrating on formal relations. Nevertheless, the author avoids 
the one-sidedness of such radical formalists as Roger Fry, Clive Bell, and 
Wilenski. He admits that the realm of artistic values is wider than the class 
of aesthetic (7.e., formal and material) values and includes also associa- 
tional values. 


I hold that art to be greatest which most successfully integrates the 
richest variety of artistic values—including, of course, elements from 
all three classes of value. This automatically would exclude purely 
abstract art from the category of greatness. (292) 


Unifying a wealth of erudition with keen philosophical analysis, Mead’s 
Aesthetics confirm Seneca’s dictum: Res severa verum gaudium—True joy 
is a serious matter. ALFRED STERN 


LrIsuRE THE Basts or Cutture. By Josef Pieper. Pantheon Books, N. Y., 1952. 
pp- 169. $2.75. 

The Communist-materialistic concept of “work” is self-limiting and stulti- 
fying for man. Philosophy is the individual’s answer to this. Dr. Pieper main- 
tains that to philosophize means, however, to realize one’s “relationship to 
being as a whole?’ and this fails of accomplishment if the “contrapuntal rela- 
tion” of theology to philosophy is not retained. The theology advocated is 
Christian, but a philosophy related to any “other theology or religion would 
still be a genuine philosophy’ The method is twofold since philosophy con- 
sists of logical and discursive thought (ratio) and “contemplative vision” 
(intellectus). “Leisure” is the key to “contemplative vision”: 7.¢., it is that 
attitude of mind which makes intellectus possible, “a form of silence... which 
is the prerequisite of the apprehension of reality.’ W. H. ALAMsHAH 
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CoLuision oF East AND West. By Herrymon Maurer. Regnery Co., Chicago, 
1951. Pp. 352. $4.50. 

It has been pointed out by several writers that the major characteristic 
of the present period is the conflict between nations, sections, areas, cultures, 
ideologies, etc. The present book is a straightforward, largely historical 
account of the collision between the Far East and the West, that is mostly 
the United States, occurring within the decade, 1937-1947. The data used 
came from the author’s direct observation and interviews with key persons 
“prominent in the events themselves:’ Philosophical interpretation is post- 
poned to a later book. Nevertheless, the author states: 


If the life of each country of Asia be seen in these psychological 
terms, there is one great reality uppermost in it, one that has been 
uppermost for almost a century. It is not political theory, or the 
revolt of peoples, or the grip of landlords, or the struggle for eco- 
nomic markets, or even nationalism or the urge to empire. It is the 
simple prime fact of mental collision, a reality of mind and emotion 
that covers every facet of Oriental life, even as it covers every facet 
of Western life, the only reality outside geographic propinquity 
that unites the world today. (13) 


The discussion is largely built around the interrelations of Japan, China, Korea, 
the United States, and Russia and is mainly descriptive, the author recog- 
nizing, however, that the Kantian principle of seeing men always and every- 
where as ends in themselves and not as means to other more remote ends 
is probably the keynote to the whole world situation. 

A difficulty of which the author is fully aware and one which he tries 
to avoid is one which is found in many books written on the conflicts of 
culture. It consists in the attributing to a given nation or culture of a unity 
and consistency which no nation or culture possesses. There is no China, 
United States, East, West, or what not, confronting all others with a clear 
and consistent point of view. The fact that the representatives and emissaries 
of the United States sent to the Far East within the given period differed so 
greatly among themselves was an indication of what Professor Wilbur Long 
has rightly called “the schizophrenic character of modern society.’ When 
men on the one hand are being prosecuted for the advocacy of force and 
violence in making social changes while on the other a long history of the 
practice of force and violence in owner-labor disputes, in Mexican-American 
versus Anglo-American relations, and many other areas of life in the United 
States, is ignored; when congressional committees unblushingly violate the 
plainest provisions of the American Constitution and tradition referring to 
individual freedoms; when, as is shown clearly in the current contest for 
presidential election, a large segment of the population places the unlimited 
accumulation of wealth, that is, a baldly materialistic philosophy, before all 
questions of human welfare and happiness, that is, a spiritualistic, humanistic, 
or personalistic philosophy—when these and many other internal conflicts 
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are viewed frankly, it seems to this reviewer that the United States should 
set its own house in order before it assumes a messianic attitude toward other 
nations and cultures. It is possible that the best minds of East and West are 
closer together in their thinking than those same minds are to others within 
their own borders. M. M. THomeson 


REPUBLICAN IDEAS AND THE LIBERAL TRADITION IN FRANCE, 1870-1914. By 
John A. Scott. Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1951. pp. 209. $3.00. 


Arguing that the history of modern French republicanism is too often identi- 
fied with the struggle of selfish interests seeking economic and political power 
without principle or genuine theory, Dr. Scott proposes to study the role 
of philosophic doctrine in this movement. While the period covered, as 
indicated in the title, is the half-century preceding World War I, a lengthy 
introduction traces the origins of the democratic and republican idea in the 
teachings of the Enlightenment and their function in the Revolution. The 
three dominant types of republican ideology emerging in this period were 
the Girondist (representing the wealthy commercial interests and standing 
for property rights and Jaissez faire), the Jacobin (the lower middle-class 
group which stood for considerable government aid and interference), and 
the Sansculotte (the fourth estate, the dispossessed, including the city pro- 
letariat, comprising the more radical and revolutionary wing which sought 
redistribution of wealth). While disinterested thinkers joined each of these 
groups, and their following cut across lines of personal advantage, their 
principles remained those of what may be called neo-Girondist, neo-Jacobin, 
and later Sansculotte parties during the latter nineteenth century. The history 
of republican thought during this period centers around the names of Renou- 
vier, Littré, and Clemenceau. The solidarist philosophy, an eclectic attempt 
to reconcile laissez faire and state interventionism, which emerged at the end 
of the century, derives from Fouillée. Personalists will be peculiarly interested 
in Renouvier’s outstanding role in the history of modern French liberalism. 
In the words of the author, “Renouvier’s influence was great; his formulation 
of neo-Girondism has been a major source of French liberal thinking ever 
since” (51) The Sansculotte wing, incidentally, was captured about the turn 
of the century by Marxism. Americans em masse are hopelessly ignorant of 
recent French history which epitomizes the problems of Europe generally 
and provides insight into the social-political problems of that area. The 
author’s study helps us to gain something of that relevant understanding 
which is so necessary for intelligent and sympathetic attitudes underlying 
our political relations with it. VV nL 


Joun Dewey: THe RECONSTRUCTION oF THE Democratic Lire. By Jerome 
Nathanson. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1951. pp. 1x-127. $2.00. 
This small book is written frankly for a lay public rather than for the specialist. 


It is indeed a praiseworthy project to bridge the gap between the average, 
intelligent reader and the professional philosophers, too many of whom seem 
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to make almost a cult of esoteric obscurity. While not offering any thing 
particularly new or critical except as answers to some of Dewey's critics, 
the book is beautifully written and seems to this reviewer eminently fair in 
its presentation of Dewey’s philosophy. It might well be used as a first 
approach to Dewey’s work by students as well as the lay public. M. MMete 


LEVIATHAN AND Natura Law. By F. Lyman Windolph. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, 1951. pp. ix-147. $2.50. 


Writing in the manner of a moderator directing a presentation of the premises 
and theories of Hobbes and Aquinas, the author traces rather freely and 
generally the influences of these philosophers upon other writers who have 
left indelible contributions in the development of our conception of liberty. 
Among topics considered briefly are sovereignty and liberty, the kinds of 
states, popular sovereignty, government and positive law, democracy and 
natural law. The purpose of the book is to explore the age-old dispute be- 
tween the legal and political philosophy known as positivism and the doctrine 
of natural law. There is a legalistic slant to the plan of organization. 


JouNn Eric NorpskoG 


Four Propuets oF Our Destiny. By William Hubben. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 
1952. pp. 1X-170. $2.75. 


The worst thing about this book is the dust-jacket blurb. It sins against author 
and reader alike. For after reading the aforementioned, only the innocent (of 
psychology and of any considerable previous knowledge of the “prophets”) 
can fail to be disappointed. 

The author has provided a basically good introduction to a much-needed 
perspective on the present scene. For several generations, discerning proph- 
ecies of our essential problem have been waiting to be read, and only the few 
have read them. This book should increase the number. 

Three major prophets, and a lesser follower in the same succession, have 
poured out their insights into the soul of Western culture: Séren Kierkegaard, 
the solitary analyst of the inner life; Feodor Dostoevsky, participant in the 
infinite complexities within and between men, and for whom the possibility 
of redemption even of the worst was always a living reality; Friedrich 
Nietzsche, Fauntleroy turned enfant terrible, loving men even as in bitter 
disillusionment he cursed man; and Franz Kafka, projecting the realities of the 
unconscious into drama possessing the inexorable unrealities of a nightmare. 

In the judgment of this reviewer, Dostoevsky is best done, and Kierkegaard 
least well. The psychologizing is frequently formal and external, what one 
might classify as “drawing-room analysis?’ Students of literature, psychology, 
and religion will find themselves impatient, scribbling in the margins. Yet 


even scholars, specialists as they tend to be, can profit from the perspec- 
tive offered. 
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...a religious rebirth of profound seriousness is developing within 
Protestantism, Catholicism, and among refugee Orthodox groups of 
Western Europe. Kierkegaard, Dostoevsky, and Nietzsche are among 
the guiding spirits from whose spiritual resources this Christian 
renaissance is drawing much energy. Literary existentialism of the 
atheistic school supplies additional, though negative, substantiation 
of these new insights, if only through its contrasting visions of 
despair. (157) 


William Hubben points an approach to these deeply significant develop- 
ments which is far richer than that of the more formal philosopher or 
theologian. D. H.R. 


Tue Logic or Liserty. By Michael Polanyi. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1951. pp. viii-206. $4.00. 


The purpose of these essays is to clarify the meaning of liberty as related 
to contemporary problems. The basic question tackled is: How can liberty 
be defined in relation to science and to society? To work out and apply his 
conception of the logic of liberty, the author’s emphasis has been placed upon 
science, which again is distinguished from various issues in academic freedom. 

A positive approach is taken toward the self-government of science and 
the relation of science to social welfare. In his method of analysis, Mr. Polanyi 
stresses distinctions between pure science and applied science, which would 
logically affect his conclusions. This is particularly significant when exam- 
ining the many implications of planned science, toward which a negative 
view is taken. It is clear that the efforts to regiment and plan science in 
totalitarian countries were founded on misconceptions of the role of science 
in society and irrational objectives of those leading revolutionary movements. 
Whether working in a totalitarian country or in a democratic one, no com- 
mittee of scientists would be able to forecast the further progress of science 
except for the routine extension of the existing system. 

The conclusion reached in this book is that the pursuit of science can 
be organized in no other manner than by granting complete independence 
to all mature scientists. Liberty may thus be regarded as the very essence 
of science. Other examples drawn from economic, political, and other forms 
of social organization, substantiate the main thesis. Jikan, 


RELIGION AND RELIGIONS 


BuppuisM, Its Essence AND DEVELOPMENT. By Edward Conze. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y., 1951. pp. 212. $6.00. 

The old Buddhist story of the blind men and the elephant is a parable of the 

attempt of Western students to penetrate and plot the maze of doctrines and 

lines of development of the movement stemming from Gautama. The subject 

is enormously complicated, and even its beginnings pose difficulties from 
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the fact that the oldest Pali writings date from some four hundred years, 
after the death of the founder—a period approximating that from Copernicus 
to the present. The study at hand by Dr. Conze is admirable in every way. 
The writer not only exhibits a peculiar facility for boiling down an almost 
unmanageable mass of material into a clear essence, but has also the knack 
of uncovering those key facts which are of critical importance and of antici- 
pating those stubborn questions which the reader is likely to raise and which 
commonly do not get answered. Towards his material he is both sympathetic 
and coolly objective—as Buddhist principle itself requires. The role of magic 
in Buddhism, characteristically overlooked by rationalistic expounders, is 
not only acknowledged but stressed; the dialectical movements within the 
system, such as the passage from a cult of poverty to that of monastic opulence, 
from asceticism to scholasticism, and, in some forms from celibacy to marriage, 
are fully portrayed. Theoretical difficulties are likewise pointed out, notably 
the problem of reconciling the repudiation of an ontological self or agent 
with the teaching of karma. “Here; he writes, “was the weak spot in the 
Buddhist armor, and the problem has harassed the Buddhist theoreticians 
throughout their history.... The orthodox, in the end, were forced to admit 
the notion of a permanent ego, not openly, but in various disguises.’ (169f.) 
Again, in accommodating the doctrine to the laity, which was an eventual 
development, Buddhism created one of its numerous paradoxes, among which, 
in the words of the author, “this combination of spiritual negation of self- 
interest with magical subservience to self-interest is perhaps one of the most 
striking” (85) The inclusion of a lucid, condensed, and objective account of 
Tantra, a topic of great complexity, is enlightening. On the whole, this volume 
will be found of considerable usefulness, and there is little to prompt a depar- 
ture from the judgment of Arthur Waley, who writes a preface, that “There 
is not at present in English or any other language so comprehensive and at 
the same time so easy and readable an account of Buddhism? Wels 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By Peter Anthony Bertocci. 
Prentice-Hall, N. Y., 1951. pp. xv-565. $4.75. 

Professor Bertocci takes the word “Introduction” seriously, and the result 
is a successful venture in mediating a sound yet open-ended orientation in 
the philosophy of religion. The author makes three basic assumptions con- 
cerning what the student brings to the discussion: a real but rather unstruc- 
tured concern for fundamental religious problems; a minimum of acquaintance 
with the history of philosophy; and a relatively adequate background in the 
liberal arts version of science. In other words, he assumes the semi-popular 
outlook of the day, as reflected in the common emphases and requirements 
of higher education. Appropriately, therefore, Sherrington gets more refer- 
ence than does Plato. The bibliographical citations and suggestions both attest 
the author’s self-restraint in tempering his erudition to the neophyte, and at 
the same time provide the best of guides to those who would dig more deeply. 

The treatment deals in order with the nature and basic problems of reli- 
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gion; the fundamental issues of reason, experience, and knowledge; the import 
of contemporary science; and the traditional areas of personality, values, God, 
evil, prayer, and immortality. The approach is frankly and undogmatically 
personalistic, without going beyond the general level of the discussion to 
clinch, by exceptional thoroughness, the validity of the “true” view. This is no 
common virtue, best appreciated, unfortunately, by those for whom the 
present discussion is not a first introduction to the field. 

The author presents the philosophy of religion as “systematic criticism 
of the essential claims of all religions?’ (8) If we remain on the level of gen- 
erality of the offered definition of religion: “personal belief that one’s most 
important values are sponsored by...the enduring structure of the universe, ..”’ 
(9) the present discussion is catholic enough. If, however, we attempt, 
even a little, to spell out “most important values; then we are being given 
a sampling approach, in terms of the generally “Western” background of the 
assumed reader. With whatever recognition of the difficulties of trying to 
deal with the ontological and methodological aspects of “nondualism? what 
enrichment and perspective even a beginning of East-West comparison could 
bring to self-examined thinking on man’s great concerns. 

Such an approach might have changed, for instance, the following sen- 
tence, relating to the untenability of claims to “immediate knowledge”: 
“,..in some manner the knower and the object are one; no wall or bridge 
separates the knower from the object known?’ (93) Not only Eastern thought, 
but process-philosophy in general, would question the exhaustiveness of 
setting one-ness, in the sense evidently intended, over against separateness. 
The more modest term, distinction, would refine the discussion considerably. 
A later statement: “...no sharp line...can be drawn between fact and 
acceptable hypothesis... ;’ surely keeps the door ajar in the direction sug- 
gested above. 

Numerous and mostly minor suggestions might be added, and doubtless 
will be forthcoming before a revised edition appears. Just as it stands, this 
Introduction ranks with the best. ER 


Tue Puitosopy or Gop. By Henri Renard. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
1951. pp. Xiv-241. $2.75. 

This compact treatment of the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas by a Jesuit 
professor of philosophy at Creighton University bears the imprimatur of 
the Roman hierarchy. The book is divided into three sections: the existence 
of God, man’s knowledge of the essence of God, and the divine operations. 
It will appeal primarily to those who, like the author, are already convinced 
that Thomas Aquinas has given what amounts to the definitive solution to 
the problems raised. Fioyp H. Ross 


Guwe To THE Curistian Fart. By William A. Spurrier. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, N. Y., 1952. pp. Xi-242. $2.50. 
The present volume is addressed to “the average person who wants to know 
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what Christianity is all about, and who wants a clue to the meaning of its 
ereat doctrine” (dust jacket) It aims “to describe what the doctrines are, 
what they mean, and why they make sense to Christians.’ (vii) The author, 
an Episcopalian clergyman teaching at Wesleyan University, establishes him- 
self as an irenic, liberal spirit, more concerned with people than with ecclesi- 
astical tradition. The omission of any considerable discussion of the doctrines 
of the Virgin Birth, the Church, and Apostolic Succession, as doctrines “‘of 
secondary importance,’ (1) attests his earnestness in sticking to fundamentals. 

The opening sections, on “The Beliefs and Purpose of Theology” and 
“Reason and Faith” are well done for the level of discussion. Close touch 
with the student mind is clearly reflected. Revelation, as divine Self-disclosure, 
is felicitously developed in the framework of human person-to-person self- 
disclosure. Then follow, in order, chapters on Man (including a subsection 
on anxiety), Sin, God, Christ, Resurrection, Atonement, Eternal Life, History, 
and Salvation. 

That Man and Sin should receive early treatment bespeaks the desire to 
meet the reader where he most self-awarely is. Why Atonement and Salvation 
follow discussion of experience of God and Christ, is beyond the compre- 
hension of this reviewer. Constant reference to said “experience” is thus left 
hanging on the question marks of ineffability. Comparing religious experience 
with falling in love will scarcely be convincing to anyone with even a journal- 
istic sophistication in the latter field, for such “falling” notoriously reveals 
much more about the subject than about the “object:’ The chapter on Salva- 
tion shows the author not without more adequate and tolerably describable 
experiential basis for faith. 

Salvation, as the life of faith in unconditional acceptedness, is neatly 
expounded, and then almost spoiled by being at least loosely tied to a sort 
of “ability-to-pay” standard for being accounted righteous. Perhaps the con- 
nection was not intended to be as close as it appears to be. A number of 
ambiguities might have been edited away, though at times one wonders 
whether blurred distinctions are due to a methodological self-denial too con- 
scientiously espoused, or to an honest unconcern for semantic (especially 
historical) niceties. 

As an introduction, this easy and easy-reading offering should be well 
received. If it leads to more critical reflection or to perusal of the brief but 
excellent bibliography, its contribution will be greatly enhanced. D.H.R. 


Types oF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. By Joachim Wach. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1951. pp. vi-275. $3.50. ; 


This volume is a collection of essays ranging the field of religious experience. 
The study operates from the conviction that there are universals in the human 
response to the revealed divine datum. In general, these universals are con- 
sidered as evident, in spite of the variations in conceptualization. Recognition 
of these universals is to be had less by analysis than by intuition made possible 
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by “a more intimate acquaintance with the witness and the witnesses of genu- 
ine religious experience at various times and in various places:’ (xi) 

The coverage of this study is such that there is no substitute for listing 
the several papers. First, a methodological section: “The Place of the History 
of Religions in the Study of Theology”; “Universals in Religion”; and “The 
Concept of the ‘Classical’ in the Study of Religions” The second section 
considers aspects of Christian and non-Christian religion significant for an 
over-view: “The Idea of Man in the Near Eastern Religions”; Spiritual Teach- 
ings in Islam with Special Reference to Al-Hujwiri”; and “The Study of 
Mahayana Buddhism” The third section deals with three figures and with 
comparative religious organization within Christianity: “Caspar Schwenck- 
feld...;... Alexis de Tocqueville”; “Church, Denomination and Sect’; and 
“Rudolph Otto and the Idea of the Holy? 

In conclusion, the author pleads for a sort of dynamic equilibrium which 
shall do justice both to the prior commitment of the Christian theologian 
to the essential normativeness of Jesus Christ, and, at the same time, to the 
values of wide comparative studies for discrimination and deepened under- 
standing in a continuing reconception of the Christian faith. 

It can scarcely be said that Professor Wach makes his point in any logically 
coercive way; he will in most cases “make” his reader in terms of persuading 
him to the really profitable character of the general approach. By this ap- 
proach, earnestly undertaken, an increasingly sensitive perception of the 
inherent organic coherence of groupings of religious phenomena becomes a 
reasonable expectation, and this is the way of essential understanding. 

The book, like most collections, is uneven. Perhaps the papers on Buddhism 
and Rudolph Otto should rank highest. The present offering will take its 
place with the author’s very considerable contributions to our understanding 
of things religious. D. H. R. 


RELicious FarrH, LANGUAGE AND Know tence. By Ben F. Kimpel. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y., 1952. pp. X-162. $2.75. 
In this volume Professor Kimpel of Drew University attempts to refute 
empiricist and positivist accounts of religion. Positively he argues chiefly for 
three points. First, that “there is no religious faith without a theology’ (71) 
Second, theology is metaphysical hypothesis or interpretation, not merely 
aesthetic fantasy-building. Third, religion is precisely in the general situation 
of the sciences when their content is assumed to have objective or ontological 
reference: “A religious interpretation of the world in terms of its expression 
of a divine purpose involves the same type of faith as is involved in interpreting 
sensory data as evidence of a physical reality” (132) His case against logical 
empiricism is patent enough, since this school is either hopelessly dogmatic 
or irrelevantly playing a game of its own creation. Against Descartes, Kant, 
Schleiermacher, and Otto, however, he seems at times to be overzealous to 
make his point. Descartes, for instance, really begins his analysis of the noetic 
situation with the fact of error and the inherent responsibility of the personal 
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self in judgment; and this pow sto is not one that can be easily overturned 
unless one wishes to destroy all intelligent communication. Descartes’ onto- 
logical argument, sympathetically and broadly understood, is likewise defen- 
sible. For, pray, what other basis have we for any metaphysical assertion, 
including the existence of other minds, save the vividness and persistence of 
the ideas themselves? Kant, of course, goes further than Professor Kimpel 
when the former asserts that ethical experience is ontological in import, while 
sensory experience is not significantly so, and consequently maintains, not 
that physical realism and theological realism are on the same level, but that 
the latter occupies a privileged position as against the former. Incidentally, 
the old anecdote about the atheism of Laplace (93) is historically wrong. 
His conversation with Napoleon on the relation of God to astronomy was 
taken out of context and misinterpreted; and Laplace was forced to protest 
against the unfortunate legend that grew up around it. The fundamental 
point of this book is well taken: its argument is sound, and its plea for an open 
mind united with spiritual quest is unimpeachable. W.L. 


ALTERATIONS OF THE Worns OF Jesus. By Leon E. Wright. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1952. pp. X-153- $3.00. 


Recent New Testament textual criticism has placed increasing emphasis on 
intentional changes in the text as contrasted with the accidental variety. 
Discussion of the latter occupies most of the space in the traditional hand- 
books. The present volume is one more attestation to the importance of the 
newer emphasis. Dr. Wright, as the subtitle indicates, assesses the literature 
of the second century and identifies, by means of context, the various motives 
which operated to change individual readings in the text. These motives 
are classified as prudential, contextual, harmonistic, stylistic, explanatory, 
ethical and practical, dogmatic, and heretical. These categories are, for the 
most part, now new but, nevertheless, indicate accurately what forces played 
upon the Christians of this period. 

Textual critics who have forsaken the slavishly mechanical techniques of 
criticism will welcome this book. It reveals the close relationship between 
the life of the church and the transmission of the text. Consequently, future 
criticism cannot afford not to take this factor into account. Eric L. Tirus 


Jesus IN THE JEwisH Trapition. By Morris Goldstein. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 
1950. Pp. 319. $4.00. 

This book by Rabbi Goldstein of Congregation Sherith Israel, San Francisco, 
is a welcome addition to an important subject. The historical relations be- 
tween Jews and Christians frequently finds its focal point in their views of 
Jesus. This is understandable in view of the fact that Jesus himself was a Jew 
and Christianity arose out of Judaism. 

Christians who are aware of the anti-Semitic element in the New Testament 
and of the continuing polemic against Judaism as reflected, é.g., in Justin 
Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho, will be surprised at the paucity of anti- 
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Christian material in the Jewish literature. In fact, many of the so-called 
allusions to Jesus in this literature are anything but certain references. 

Rabbi Goldstein divides Jewish history of the common era into three 
parts: the Tannaitic, the Amoraic, and the Post-Talmudic. Of the first period, 
the author remarks: ““We compared the Talmudic evidence with the accounts 
of the Gospels and the Church Fathers and we realized that in the Tannaitic 
period none of the bitterness is shown by Jews toward Jesus which is recorded 
in the Christian literature” (232) Jews did know of the power to heal in 
his name, that he had left disciples, and possessed an unhistorical tradition 
of his trial and death. The Amoraic period gives references of a homiletical 
and theological variety. The Babylonian Amoraim, removed by distance and 
environment, produced accounts which are characterized by an atmosphere 
of unreality. The Toledoth Yeshu is characterized as a “reply to the Gospels 
and Acts of the New Testament’ (234) “The significance of this legendary 
Life of Jesus is its subjective value, which in our day we understand by the 
psychological term displacement, which is defined as a ‘protective mechanism, 
used primarily to release emotional tension built up by repressed memories 
or immediately irritating circumstances: ” (234) 

If there is one possible criticism to be made of the book it is that there 
is a toning down of anti-Christian polemic in the Jewish literature. But this 
criticism cannot be emphasized. The book is written in good spirit and appears 
to be essentially true to the facts of the case. 


GosPEL AND Law. By C. H. Dodd. Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1951. 
pp. 83. $1.50. 


The subtitle of Professor Dodd’s book, “The Relation of Faith and Ethics in 
Early Christianity,’ indicates the problem to which the author addresses him- 
self. The book is composed of material used in the Bampton Lectures of 1950. 

The ethical teachings of Jesus have demanded the attention of scholars 
in recent years particularly as related to eschatology. Professor Dodd now 
attempts to relate Jesus’ ethics to the religious emphasis or to what he calls 
“the gospel’ In doing so, he finds that both in Paul’s letters and in the Gospels 
there is a sequence of kerygma and of didache. This mode of presentation 
goes back to the Old Testament itself: The detailed system of regulation is 
embedded in the narrative of events. This corresponds to the two types of 
material: halakha and haggada. 

The ethical sanctions of Christianity as distinct from contemporary schools 
were (1) eschatology, (2) the Body of Christ, (3) the imitation of Christ, 
(4) the primacy of love. At the point of love the religious and ethical moments 
in Christianity are no longer distinguishable. This tie-in of the story about 
Jesus with the ethical emphasis is an interesting way of viewing the problem. 
It is certainly perceived in the gospels and to a considerable extent in Paul, 
although Dodd’s attempt in the latter case appears at times forced. But the 
main emphasis, that there is an organic relation between religion (the gospel) 
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and ethics seems true enough when the early period of Christian history is 
considered. 

In the final chapter the author discusses ethics as the law of Christ. Dodd’s 
protest to the contrary notwithstanding, it appears to the present writer that 
the use of the word “law” in this connection confuses the issue. It is true 
that he finally speaks of it as a “Jaw of love?’ but it is doubtful if the acts of 
the one who loves God can be classified in legal terms. This, in effect, is 
admitted in a brief paragraph: “The law of Christ, we conclude, is not a 
specialized code of regulations for a society with optional membership. It is 
based upon the revelation of the nature of the eternal God, and it affirms 
the principles upon which His world is built and which men ignore at their 
peril? (81) 

As is the case with any of Dodd’s writings, this book is well worth the 
reading. It assumes the newer point of view of the Gospels as church docu- 
ments without in any sense denying the historical Jesus which they reflect. 

eg be ge: 


Paut anp His INTERPRETERS. By Albert Schweitzer. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 
1951. pp. Xi-252. $3.50. 


This book first appeared in German in 1912 under the title Geschichte der 
Paulineschen Forschung. The first English edition appeared in 1915. This 
represents the second reprinting of the volume, one having been made in 1948. 

As the preface notes, this work is a continuation of the study of Jesus 
which Schweitzer published in 1906. Von Reimarus zu Wrede which came 
to English readers in 1910 as The Quest of the Historical Jesus. Schweitzer 
first reviews the work done in Germany in the area of Pauline thought 
throughout the course of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to the time 
of Bauer and shows how two views stand antithetically opposed with no 
unifying principle. ‘These two views are (1) Paul set forth a “juridical system 
based on the idea of justification” and (2) “an ethical system dominated 
by the conception of sanctification” (11) 

The problem, Schweitzer affirms, lies in the relationship between primitive 
Christianity and Greek ideas. He feels that study has shown that Paulinism 
and Hellenism have common religious terminology, but this is not so with 
respect to ideas. The true answer, according to the author, to the Pauline 
enigma is found in eschatology. Both Paul’s mystical doctrine of redemption 
and his sacramentalism find their explanation here. So also is Paul’s universal- 
ism due to the intensity of the eschatological hope. 

One can say that, for Schweitzer, eschatology is the key which opens 
all doors to an understanding of Paul and solves all of the apparently anti- 
thetical aspects of his thought. It is not necessary here to write a detailed 
criticism of this work. It is widely held today that Schweitzer stressed out 
of due proportions the fact of eschatology. That it held an important place 
in Paul’s thought is not to be denied. But Schweitzer failed to take sufficiently 
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into account environmental facts, his protestations as to their significance 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

His great contribution here, it seems, is in his review of Pauline studies 
and in his analysis of Pauline thought which raised many new points and 
suggests new combinations of insight valuable for researchers in the field. 

i Dn ond Bs 


Man Is Not Atone. By A. J. Heschel. Farrar, Straus & Young; NS Y.) 1051. 
PP- 305. $3.75. 


This is a unique book in its field and should be of special interest to the readers 
of this journal. The main theme of the book is man’s knowledge of God 
and his existential response to God. The book could have been entitled Man’s 
Encounter with the Ineffable which would have told us more accurately of 
its content. The author, who is Associate Professor of Jewish Mysticism and 
Ethics at the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York, is eminently quali- 
fied to deal with the subject. He writes not only with authority but with 
a warmth seldom encountered in monographs on this subject. He, like Baruch 
Spinoza, is intoxicated with God. To him God is not merely an Idea, but a 
Person concerned with human beings. 

The book consists of two parts. The first part deals with man’s encounter 
with the Ineffable. While rabbinic and hasidic influences are clearly percep- 
tible in this volume, the author makes a unique contribution to the field of 
philosophy of religion by his existential approach to the problem. He leaves 
dogma and creed behind and starts from life itself. While modern existential- 
ism is either nihilistic like Sartre’s or anthropocentric like Kierkegaard’s, his 
existentialism is theocentric. Man finds his Ground of being in God and not 
in his inner self. The Ineffable confronts man everywhere, and man responds 
to it in reverence. While man’s apprehension of the Ineffable is immediate, 
the Ineffable is objective and independent of man’s being or awareness. Man’s 
preoccupation with personal salvation (Soteriocentricism) is incompatible 
with a sovereign God, since this reduces God to man’s commodity—a means 
for his personal security. The sovereignty of God is man’s real guarantee for 
his salvation, since He is the Ground of all being. 

Part II discusses the ethical implications of this encounter with the Ineffa- 
ble. His analysis of human needs is very striking indeed! Man’s chief need is 
God. All other needs are subservient to this need. While man needs God, 
God also needs man. It is a relationship between persons. The “IT” responds 
to the “Thow”’ Man responds to God in a commitment, while God responds 
in love, which is indicated by the term “covenant:’ We are greatly indebted 
to Dr. Heschel for his contribution to man’s better understanding of ultimate 
problems and are looking forward to the appearance of the companion 
volume which will deal in more detail with the major issues of the present 
volume. Louis SHEIN 


Carleton College, Ontario, Canada 
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Tue Ascent to Trutu. By Thomas Merton. Harcourt Brace & Co., N. Y., 
1951. pp. 342. $3.50. 

It is difficult, I suppose, for a non-Catholic and a nonmystic to evaluate fairly 
a book like The Ascent to Truth. One can say, however, that the book is 
beautifully written and contains some significant insights into the religious 
problem strikingly stated. A few examples will suffice: “It is a strange paradox 
indeed that modern man should know so much and still know practically 
nothing. The paradox is most strange because men in other times, who have 
known less than we know, have in fact known more” (7) Again, “We must 
know the truth, and we must love the truth we know, and we must act . 
according to the measure of our love?’ (9) Finally, “The final irony of the 
situation is this: that most men have no intellectual right to their theological 
unbelief.... But there do nevertheless exist a few men who, in all sincerity, 
have arrived by their own research at the error that theological faith is unac- 
ceptable. We cannot respect their error, but at least we have to admit that 
they worked hard to reach it’ (31) 

It is interesting to note that Merton professes full faith in the place of 
reason in achieving “theological faith” It is, of course, limited in relation to 
the final goal of the mystical experience, but it appears that this goal cannot 
be fully realized apart from it. 

The book is in part an exposition of the sixteenth-century mystic, Saint 
John of the Cross, in whom Merton finds a spiritual brother. But in the main 
the book reflects the author’s own religious experience and thought. Bearing 
the imprimatur of the Catholic Church, the book moves completely within 
the orbit of Catholic dogma, though it should be said that it represents the 
advanced levels of theological expression of the church. At the same time, 
its dogmatic presupposition is a limitation on the study. 

A second limitation of the book is found, for the reviewer, in the nature 
of mysticism itself. Much is said in its pages of an experience of God found 
in contemplation. But the object of contemplation is left extremely vague. 
One gets the impression that religious experience occurs in a social vacuum. 
This book offers in this regard very little to a world tottering on the precipice. 
Retreat into an “experience of God}’ no matter how blissful for the individual, 
seems incongruously out of place and indeed sinful. But perhaps it takes a 
mystic to understand a mystic since the goal of the mystical quest is an 
experience which cannot be communicated. Baleide 


Here I Sranp, a Lire or Martin Lutuer. By Roland H. Bainton. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, N. Y., 1950. pp. 422. $4.75. 
It would be difficult indeed to overpraise this volume on Luther. The result 
of years of careful scholarship on the part of the Titus Street Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History at Yale Divinity School, it is thoroughly readable and 
absorbing. That the scholarship underlying it is not obtrusive is indicative 
not only of Bainton’s art in writing but also of his profound understanding 
of man’s spiritual pilgrimage. The story of Luther’s personal developrnent 
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is told with critical discernment and yet with sympathy. Luther is not ideal- 
ized, nor is he maligned. Both Roman Catholics and Lutherans—the two 
groups which are usually most partisan—can read the book with pleasure and 
with profit. 

This work also profits from the fact that Bainton has as one of his hobbies 
the collecting of medieval and Renaissance drawings, engravings, and wood- 
cuts. These illustrations recreate something of the atmosphere of the decades 
in which Luther lived and taught. Incidentally, they underscore the necessity 
for a continuing reformation in man’s concepts of the divine and the dangers 
of an undue specificity. 

There is an excellent bibliography on Martin Luther and his times and on 
some of Luther’s contemporaries. Both scholars and general readers will do 
well to avail themselves of this volume. F. H.R. 


Morats SINCE 1900. By Gerald Heard. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 1950. pp. XV-223. 
$3.00. 


Can modern man detect the basic Natural Moral Laws and live by them? 
This is the question Heard raises in this informative and provocative volume. 
Five correlated questions are involved: What is force? What is reproduction 
and sex? What is wealth? What is one’s word? What is one’s thought? When 
a society loses its binding moral ideas, it disintegrates or—as in the case of 
modern society—it explodes. 

Modern states have turned increasingly to “precision force,’ the informer, 
secret police, and inept violence. The problem of the nature of man has been 
by-passed in favor of coercive techniques that worsen society’s predicament. 
In spite of the free discussion of sex and reproduction, and the wider use of 
contraceptives, modern men and women are plagued by frustrations and 
resentments. (Heard’s discussion of sex in its profounder implications may 
not please all, but it is bound to provoke thought. See Part II, Chapter 2.) 
“Those who talk most of their digestion [or sex life] have not the best” 

So far as wealth is concerned, it is becoming increasingly apparent that 
both capitalism and communism err in regarding man as primarily an “eco- 
nomic animal.’ Modern man has allowed himself to be betrayed by words; 
“words are at the end of their tether. Their elasticity is worn out, their credit 
exhausted.’ Man is forced to think, to probe around in order to discover the 
meaning (the telos) in what is otherwise a meaningless pursuit of power, 
sexual stimulation, worldly goods or knowledge. 

The third section of this volume is concerned with the moral effects of 
pure research in the areas of cosmology, biology, anthropology, and psy- 
chology. The last section discusses the three criteria of civilization: Law, 
Education and Health. 

This is a book for thoughtful men and women. It is a book to ponder 
over. Mr. Heard belongs to that small and much-needed minority who would 


have modern man return to the fundamental question of life, “Who are we?” 
Pobick; 
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MeetincHouse Hitt: 1630-1783. By Ola Elizabeth Winslow. Macmillan Co., 
N. Y., 1952. pp. Vili-344. $4.00. 

Ola Elizabeth Winslow’s intriguing book, Meetinghouse Hill, will be wel- 
comed by all lovers of New England and all who are interested in colonial 
times. If you have wondered why the church occupies the most conspicuous 
corner in every New England village, here is the answer. The first surveyed 
and elevated lot was chosen for the meetinghouse and all paths converged 
there. No village could brave the lack of this sign of culture and religion, 
for next to the church spire stood the school. This seems a far cry from the 
temper of some modern communities which bar the church from their neigh- 
borhood, and indicates a vast change in emotional feeling. The centrality of 
the meetinghouse indicated a centrality in political and communal life as 
well as in religion, and on this unity America was founded and liberty 
established. 

If we feel inclined to deride the narrow views and practices of that age, 
the quarrels over the location of the meetinghouse, the long sermons, the 
selling of pews as an indication of social importance, the difference between 
“old way” and “new way;’ we should think first of the deeper contribution 
to American freedom. These men, long dominated by church and state, were 
exploring the paths to a new expression of democracy fraught with as great 
significance now as then. Of all the recent books on New England, Miss 
Winslow has accomplished the difficult task of writing an interesting book 
without too much repetition. Rorloke 


History anp Gop. By Arthur W. Munk. Ronald Press Co., N. Y., 1952. pp. 
Xi-310. $4.75. 


This is an ambitious book which the author, who is associate professor of 
philosophy at Albion College, admits, but it was well worth doing. The 
attack is methodical, terse, and lucid. We first pass in review the six philoso- 
phies of history that have been held by men from the prophets down through 
the apocalyptic, fatalistic, and positivistic to modern evolutionary types. The 
last group would include Kant, Whitehead, and Toynbee. We should proceed 
to examine what is included in a comprehensive view of history and thus 
turn up “The Seven Clues to History’ A sample “clue” is “signs of purpose 
in history’ (Ch. VI) We conclude with a summing up, noting in passing 
“where philosophy and history have failed} (Ch. X) but finding in the end 
that “history inspires hope’? (Ch. XT) 

But the book, by and large, fails to convince. Why? Because there is no 
agony in it. The author deals with the profoundest themes—God and history 
—but without profundity when dealing with either. It is all too easy. There 
is no “wrestling of religion with truth” as in the works of Toynbee (history) 
or Ferré (God). And this criticism is supported by observation of careless 
writing as that “history demands perspective” (Ch. VII) when the meaning 
is “reflection on history demands,’ or as when the Holy Spirit is called “It” 
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(285); of clichés such as “the noble Rauschenbusch” (61), “Whitehead’s 
mighty thesis” (229); or of the misleading use of the word “clue? not as 
MacMurray used the word, to mean an event that might be used to explain 
other events, but as “an impression history gives” (91) Thus unconsciously 
the writer prepares us for his easy conclusion that “history demands a limited 
God as ultimate cause?’ (Ch. VIII) though he speaks elsewhere of the “victory 
of Easter” and says that man cannot do without an absolute. Now “to call 
God limited is to place Him within the time-continuum and so make him 
contingent and no-God” (D. S. Robinson, The Personalist, Autumn 1952, 
p. 386.) He is simply then the structure of things and the problem of history 
which is why the structure of things is what it is remains as unsolved as ever. 
Dr. Brightman writes a foreword to the book. Keo 


FROM POETRY TO PROSE 


THe SENSE OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. By Edward Hubler. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, 1952. pp. 169. $3.00. 


Professor Hubler in this, the thirty-third number of the Princeton Studies 
in English, has produced a worthy companion to Shakespeare’s sonnets which 
deserves a space on the same shelf with those other good companions, the 
studies of G. B. Harrison and Tucker Brooke. The new volume is a handbook 
of information, an interpretation, and a critical study at the same time. In 
diction as simple as that of the sonnets themselves, the author reminds us of 
matters we should not forget and shows us meanings we may have missed. 
Working on the obvious and seldom-heeded principle that a reader should 
read al] the sonnets, not the usual anthology dozen or so, Mr. Hubler discusses 
poem-architecture; presents the other poet, the lady, and the young man in 
new dress; and, most significantly, shows that these sonnets are not just 
sonnets in the Elizabethan tradition of the word but the first ‘‘considerable 
expression” of basic ideas found in the major plays. The author adds an 
appendix, which neatly disposes of two annoying, ever-present fallacies so 
dear to literary quacks: that Bacon wrote Shakespeare and that the latter 
was homosexual. With professional aplomb but no professorial fuss, Mr. 
Hubler takes a specialized subject and by his own honesty and simplicity 
gives it much more than specialized appeal. This book is strongly recom- 
mended for those who are concerned with Shakespeare’s developing phi- 
losophy. WituiaM H. Davenport 


Lanzetet: A Romance or Lancetor. By Ulrich von Zatsikhoven. Translated 
by Kenneth G. T. Webster. Revised by Roger Sherman Loomis. Columbia 
University Press, N. Y., 1951. pp. viii-238. $3.50. 

Early in the year 1194 the ransom money was paid at Mainz for the release 

of the captive King Richard Coeur de Lion. The Queen Mother gave not 

only money but also important hostages, among them a certain Hugh de 
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Morville, who seems to have been of Cumberland. With him this Englishman 
took a book in the French language, in the Anglo-Norman dialect, a romance 
of Lancelot written probably after 1180 by a cleric for the Cumberland 
Morville or for some member of his family. The book came into the hands 
of Ulrich von Zatzikhoven, who is recorded to have been by 1214 a parish 
priest in Thurgau, in Switzerland. This man, with knowledge of French and 
hope of reward, translated the book into High German verse. Two almost 
complete MSS (the older at Vienna and of the thirteenth century) and two 
fragments survive. The poem has over 9,400 lines, in rhymed couplets. The 
only edition printed appeared in 1845, in Frankfurt. The present work is a 
translation into rather plain, modern English. Except for minor details, Ulrich’s 
poem is a replica of an Anglo-Norman romance of the days of Henry I; 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, and Richard. It is of the same epoch and milieu as the 
lais of Marie de France and other longer Arthurian poems. Loomis points 
out that artistically it is banal in diction and haphazard in construction, but 
that it has some good motivation for incident and much natural zest; and 
that both vices and virtues are probably taken over from the French original. 
Its importance to historians of life as well as of letters is indicated clearly 
in these words of Loomis: “It mirrors realistically certain phases of courtly 
life and morals, certain prevalent tastes, in that period of amazing vitality 
and evolving standards. An examination of the narrative materials sheds an 
unexpected and brilliant light on the complex problems of the Matter of 
Britain” (7) 

The lengthy introduction makes excellent reading, as interesting in its 
interpretive way as is the Lanzelet itself as narrative. Among other comments, 
the statement is made that the sexual morals of the hero do not seem unfa- 
miliar to one who knows the history and literature of the twelfth century, 
even though they may seem preposterous and unworthy to one who thinks 
of medieval society as strictly regulated by the teachings of the Church. 
(Lanzelet lives with four women—not with Guinevere—and three of these 
simply disappear from the story; the story not only gives no condemnation, 
it exalts Lanzelet as an ideal knight.) I quote three sentences: 


In spite of Lanzelet’s immoral and heartless dealings with women, 
there is, after all, a good deal more sense and soundness in his behavior 
than in that of Chrétien’s Lancelot. He does not betray his trusting 
lord, King Arthur; he does not indulge in such silly extravagances 
of passion; his sojourn with the queen of Pluris was due to her 
management, and, once convinced of Yblis’ perfections, he shows 
himself a loyal and generous husband. Perhaps it is not fitting in a 
country which contains Hollywood and Reno to throw stones at a 
young stripling who, though he fell an easy prey to designing man- 
hunters, at last settled down to an ideal domestic life. (10) 


The notes by Webster and, frequently, by Loomis cover pages 157-232 
and are themselves of great value. They are followed by four pages of index 
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to the notes. The entire work has real interest for any educated general 
reader who is sincerely concerned with literature and life. 
WILuiaM D. TEMPLEMAN 


Tue Lonety Tower: STupIEs IN THE Poetry oF W. B. YEATS. By T. R. Henn. 
Pellegrini & Cudahy, N. Y., 1952. pp. xx-362. $5.00. 


The author knew Yeats and was known by him, and received much help 
from Yeats’s widow and from others who knew Yeats well. Obviously the 
book is the result of years of reading, and research of various kinds, including 
conversation. It is for those who already have some acquaintance with the 
poetry of Yeats; and for such it is of great value. Much clarification of Yeats’s 
poetry is achieved by the acute presentation of Yeats’s family background 
and early life in Ireland. Henn writes in part out of knowledge absorbed 
during his own first twenty years, lived in Ireland. Much also is achieved 
by his careful concern with Yeats’s “The Phases of the Moon” and A Vision 
(published first in 1925 and again, greatly revised, in 1937). From A Vision 
Henn sets out briefly Yeats’s system or view of history, including his symbols 
of the gyre and the perne. Among the several works discussed in connection 
with A Vision are “Byzantium, “Sailing to Byzantium? “Among School 
Children, and poems that use the Troy-Helen symbol. He achieves much, 
furthermore, by consideration of Yeats’s interest in painting and his knowl- 
edge of specific paintings—some of those most important to the poetry are 
reproduced, in black and white, in the book. 

By discovering the relationships between certain paintings and certain 
poems we are, says Henn, “helped to perceive the unifying principles of 
Yeats’s use of symbols.’ (250) I quote again: “But more important even than 
the influence of painting upon Yeats was the influence of the criticism of that 
painting, and particularly of the work of Walter Pater? (251) 

In a picture by Samuel Palmer, an illustration to Milton’s I/ Penseroso, 
appears a lonely tower; and this was declared by Yeats his “symbol” Henn 
makes clear that this was not Yeats’s only symbol: “It is through symbols 
that Yeats thinks?’ (123) Yet of all symbols the tower “is perhaps the most 
widely and effectively used’’ Yeats himself had written in his Essays, in 1924: 
“Metaphors are not profound enough to be moving, when they are not sym- 
bols” This is a book that deals largely with the symbols used by Yeats and 
his ways of using them. 

Henn indicates repeatedly, convincingly, and effectively in this volume 
the importance of “the tradition of breeding and aristocracy” in the life, 
philosophy, and artistic work of Yeats. 

In his last chapter he considers four charges now widely directed against 
the poetry of Yeats, and undertakes a defense: these are obscurity, insincerity, 
fascism, and escapism. 

The reader of this book will better understand “the complex laminated 
structure” (323) of Yeats’s work; and will better enjoy the meaning and 
melody, also. This will be one of the standard works on Yeats. Incidentally: 
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though regrettable, some ten typographical errors and some four confusingly 
written phrases or sentences are trivial weaknesses. A valuable list of works 
consulted is provided; and sources for the many quotations are commendably 
given in footnotes. WeDialy 


Epwin ARLINGTON Rostnson. By Ellsworth Barnard. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 
1952. pp. Xili-318. $4.75. 

One is often reminded that relatively few readers in America “oo in for” 
poetry and that of this group only a fraction read criticism of poetry with 
any degree of regularity. The number of people equipped and disposed to 
approach Dr. Barnard’s new study of Robinson must be small indeed. That 
author makes little effort to win over his small potential by popularizing his 
material; in the main his audience must remain academic or lay-specialist, 
already familiar with many fine recent works from the ranks of the old and 
new critics alike. 

On many accounts Dr. Barnard (a college professor and Shelley specialist) 
can give his audience a good performance. Painstakingly, in minute detail, 
he offers analysis and discussion of Robinson’s theory of poetry, obscurity, 
style, form, characters, and philosophy. The author is almost too thorough 
in documentation; the reader must be ready for casual references to titles 
or characters by the dozens—if he is already so equipped, he will hardly need 
this book except to argue critical judgments. Dr. Barnard writes with restraint 
and sober appraisal, leaving little to quibble about. On grounds of intelligence, 
decorum, knowledge of subject he can hold his own with a Brooks or a 
Van Doren; he cannot compete on grounds of reader-interest. His method 
is academic: line-counts, cross-references, and notes abound. The over-all 
effect is often one of dullness; the dramatic poet becomes submerged in 
nondramatic analysis as tepid as that of the average Ph.D. dissertation. Never- 
theless, Robinson cultists who will read a chapter at a time with the poems 
handy for reference cannot avoid benefiting from Dr. Barnard’s labors, as 
even seasoned tourists may benefit from a sound guidebook. WH D: 


Drums oF Et Dorabo. By Ethelean Tyson Gaw. Exposition Press, N. Y., 1951. 
pp: X1-96. $2.50. 

Tue Garnet Rune. By Julia Johnson Davis. Fine Editions Press, N. Y., 1951. 
Pp. Xi-104. $3.00. 


The two works listed here are unusual for several reasons. First, they are 
volumes of poetry in an age which is not particularly interested in verse. 
Second, both of the authors are women. Third, the poems reveal in each case 
a warm sensitivity to poetic form, subject matter and diction. 

Drums of El Dorado causes a reader to realize that Mrs. Gaw is, in a 
sense, a historian as well as a poet. A good portion of the poems deals with 
California, covering subjects from “Cabrillo’s Golden Dream” to the missions, 
and the oil fields. Always the rhythms are pleasing and the pictures clear cut. 
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There is a lyric quality which is not often found today. Earlier reviews of 
the work have all called attention to the poem on Boulder Dam, and with 
good cause. It is certainly among the best. Phrases such as “tawny bastions,’ 
“stubborn mountains,’ “young-eyed science” are vitally alive. If there is one 
weakness which is present, it is found in the use of phrases which fall into 
the category of clichés instead of a sense of newness. However, the general 
tone of the verse is such that only the very critical reader will be annoyed 
at times by triteness. 

Mrs. Davis, in The Garnet Ring, has, for the most part, held to two forms 
of poetry—narratives told in ballad meter and sonnets. In each case the poetry 
is definitely pleasing. The narratives are rapid in movement perhaps because 
of the fact that the action is presented in a minimum of words. The sonnets 
are regular in form and cover a delightful range of subjects. 

The title of the book is taken from the first poem which illustrates the 
ageless philosophy of faith. Jenny took literally the thought, “Whatever 
ye ask for ye shall receive” and thereby gained the “garnet ring” though her 
associates had shamed her for her belief. Other narratives, as in the section 
called “Fields of De Lawd” reveal a splendid feeling for dialect, especially 
that of the colored people of the South, which the author knows from per- 
sonal experience. The line, “W’en de Lawd chose his ’ciples, Peter wuz de 
fus,..:’ is an example of the use of dialect. 

In short summary, it can be said again that these two volumes will give 
any poetry lover a genuine pleasure. One need not make comparisons with 
poets from the past, but take these for their face value which is sufficiently 
high to deserve commendation. WALTER M. CrITTENDEN 


Man Answers Deatu. Edited by Corliss Lamont. 2nd ed. Philosophical Li- 
brary, N. Y., 1952. pp. xvi-330. $4.50. 


The first edition of Man Answers Death was issued in 1936. This is a some- 
what enlarged volume as compared with that but the same underlying phi- 
losophy is continued in this. That is, the best of all answers to the threat 
posed to every man by death is “the free, the abundant and the beautiful life?’ 
The humanistic philosophy which underlies Lamont’s work is a humanism 
that cuts across many conventional religious lines, but it is a humanism that 
is sympathetic to many of the most significant religious values. It promises 
no personal immortality yet it is sensitive to both the beauty and the tragedy 
of living. Much of its spirit is caught in Sara Bard Field’s poem, “Never 
to Know?’ ; 
Never to know that we do not know: 
This it will be if death is the end; 

Never to say “it is over” and so 

Feel our escape and quietly spend 

A motionless moment in conscious peace, 
Knowing the ecstasy of release. 
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There are thirteen sections in the volume, dealing with such themes as 
“We who are about to die” “Here lies a most beautiful lady; “Death, thou 
shalt die?’ “The sting of transiency, “Let us live then and be glad” It is a 
collection that should appeal to a wide variety of readers. Medan 


Tue Hawtuornes. By Vernon Loggins. Columbia University Press, IN), 

1951. pp. 365. $5.00. 

The title of this book will attract both students of Hawthorne and those 
interested in cultural history. Readers will find much curious detail illustrative 
of changing America. Some information is given regarding the English yeo- 
men from whom came William Hathorne, first of the American line. Arriving 
probably in 1630, William became a major and an assistant magistrate, being 
concerned in the latter capacity with many picturesque cases—public brawls, 
domestic quarrels, drunkenness, fornication and heresy. William’s son John, 
who became a colonel and magistrate, witnessed in 1692 the hanging of five 
women for witchcraft. Active as a privateersman in the American Revolution 
was a Captain Daniel, the “bold Hathorne” of the ballad. His son Nathaniel 
also followed the sea but contracted yellow fever and died in Dutch Guiana 
in 1808, when his little son, Nathaniel the novelist-to-be, was only four years 
old. Most of the latter third of the book is devoted to the career of this 
most illustrious Hawthorne (it was he who changed the spelling of the name). 
A final chapter tells the melancholy story of Julian, imprisoned for forgery, 
and of Rose, who separated from her husband, George Lathrop, joined a 
Dominican order, and died as Mother Alphonsa. 

‘Interesting as the book is, it cannot be said that it throws new or important 
light on Hawthorne as a literary artist. There is little discussion of his works, 
and only the general impression emerges that the shadowy melancholy so 
characteristic of his literary personality was rooted deep in family tradition, 
a conception long familiar to students. It may be objected also that Professor 
Loggins has not solved all the problems inherent in his subject. The book 
is difficult to read because of his overanxiety to mention as often as possible 
the once prominent families of New England. There are six Bowditches, 
eight Crowninshields, four Davenports, and almost dozens of Hawthornes 
to keep track of. Too often the connection seems trivial and unrewarding. 
There is ample evidence of long search in early records, but the facts require 
more perspective than is here given. B. R. McELperry, Jr. 


A History oF Latin LITERATURE. By Moses Hadas. Columbia University Press, 
N. Y., 1952. pp. viii-474. $5.00. 
Professor Hadas’ History of Greek Literature was published in 1950. A com- 
panion volume now carries the reader’s view of classical writings from the 
beginning of Latin literature in the third century B.c. to the sixth century A.D. 
St. Augustine serves as a “capstone to the old world and an introduction to 
a . : ; 
the new era?’ The author writes for the “curious literate? not for the profes- 
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sional student of antiquity. Quotations from Latin authors and usually titles 
of works are translated. Now and then a sonorous phrase is retained in 
the original. 

Upon the appearance of a new handbook one naturally inquires what it 
offers that is not available in earlier works such as those of Mackail, Duff, 
and Rose. Professor Hadas modestly disclaims any higher degree of originality 
for his treatment than is derived from’a “single mind surveying the whole 
of Latin literature in the middle of the twentieth century,’ The present 
reviewer knows of no other work in English that includes in one volume 
so detailed and scholarly a conspectus of eight centuries of Roman literature. 
Its mid-twentieth century dating is evidenced in timely phrases and apt 
allusions and in the use of recent learned and critical studies. 

Professor Hadas has not achieved his notable compression by magic. He 
has resorted to an apportionment which he himself admits is inequitable. 
Major writers, with whom it may be assumed that the reader is familiar, 
are handled with relative brevity. Early authors, preserved in fragmentary 
form, and neglected late writers are given fuller consideration. Thus Lucretius, 
the “most eminent Roman in the intellectual galaxy; is allotted smaller space 
than fifth-century Claudianus. Livy and Ammianus Marcellinus fare about 
alike in pages devoted to them. The poets of the Golden Age suffer from 
this policy of inclusiveness combined with condensation. The aurea medi- 
ocritas of Horace, for example, tends to lose its gold and become plain medi- 
ocrity. Even the selected translations may bewilder our Latinless, though 
curious, literate. Is the urbane Roman poet better disclosed in a Miltonic 
version or in the vernacular of Eugene Field—“as for roses, Holy Moses”? 
But the felicitous Horace has lured and baffled translators of many genera- 
tions. It is recommended that those who have not read widely in the poets 
avail themselves of references in the well-arranged “Bibliographical Notes:’ 

An admirable chapter is devoted to Cicero, “the greatest conserver and 
transmitter of cultural values to European posterity’ The historians, espe- 
cially Sallust and Tacitus, are treated with appreciative discrimination. The 
chapters on the period of decline, “Paganism at Bay” and “Humanist Survival 
in Poetry; include interpretations of many writers often slighted, such as 
Claudian, “the last poet of classical Rome? and Ausonius, “the first professing 
Christian to write belles lettres? 

Despite a predilection for rare words of Greek derivation, the author’s 
style is clear and stimulating. A few errors have escaped the proofreader. 
Disturbing to the chronology of Martial is the mention of Nero for 
Nerva (288). 

The prime excellencies of Professor Hadas’ work arise from his ready 
familiarity with the whole range of ancient literature, his ability to set it in 
its frame of contemporary life, and to draw parallels from subsequent hap- 
penings. We are reminded of the Senecan utterance: “I am not born unto a 


single corner; my fatherland is the whole world’ 
Rutu WENTWoRTH BRowN 
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THE BOOK ABROAD 


Der Grossinquisitor, Geschichtsphilosophische Deutung der Legende Dosto- 
jewskijs. By Antanas Maceina. F. H. Kerle Verlag, Heidelberg, 1952. pp. 340. 
DM 12:80. 


Professor Maceina’s book is not a commentary on the legend of the Grand 
Inquisitor; it is, he says, a philosophical development of Dostoevski’s idea ex- 
pressed in the Legend. The social life of the last decades provides a fit setting 
for the Inquisitor who aims to “improve” on the work of Jesus Christ. Christ, 
in rejecting the three temptations of the “spirit of the desert?’ has set before 
man an ideal beyond the reach of human capacity, an ideal of “deification;’ 
i.e., of attaining the fulness of being through love to God and to absolute 
values. This path leads to a transfiguration and a genuine blessedness of life in 
the Kingdom of God. Freedom of spirit is a fundamental condition of attain- 
ing this aim. In the earthly life of sinful creatures the way toward this high aim 
is connected with suffering. “The spirit of the desert” teaches man to negate 
the existence of absolute values and of absolute good; he tempts man to live 
with relative values which give an illusory, lowly terrestrial happiness. Maceina 
tries to show that in following this path man loses his freedom of spirit, en- 
slaves himself to “vital” needs, loses his individuality, is depersonalized, and 
becomes a pawn in the life of a collective. Most ingeniously Maceina demon- 
strates that the Inquisitor interprets the notions of “miracle? “mystery,” and 
“authority” in a manner radically different from that of the Church. 

In the epilogue to this book, Professor Szylkarski points out that V. Solo- 
viev had once suggested to Dostoevski to make use of the three temptations 
of Christ to interpret mankind’s history. At the end of his life, he says, Soloviev 
came to an apocalyptic understanding of mankind’s history which he expressed 
in the Story of the AntiChrist. 

The book Der Grossinquisitor is especially useful in our time when at- 
tempts have been made by totalitarian regimes to degrade human nature, and 
the future may hold new temptations of limiting the freedom of the spirit. 


N. Lossxy 


Geschichte der Philosophie. By Johannes Hirschberger. Verlag Herder, Frei- 
burg im Breisgau, 1949; 1952. I Theil. pp. xvi-476. DM 21; II Thiel. pp. xviii- 
642. DM 29:50. 

Kant says that it is impossible to teach philosophy; one can only teach to 

philosophize. Professor Hirschberger’s book is designed precisely for that end. 

He presents all European philosophy, ancient, medieval, and modern, as one 

whole. By showing similarities and contrasts between various systems, by de- 

tecting influences of ancient and medieval philosophy on modern thought, by 
his style of exposition and criticism, Hirschberger induces the reader to under 
take some independent thinking. 

Very commendable is the author’s attention to problems of religious phi- 
losophy, apparent, for instance, in his demonstration of the value of scholastic 
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philosophy and of its unbroken development in post-medieval thought leading 
to modern neo-Scholasticism. The whole work of the author stresses the idea 
of the philosophia perennis (eternal philosophy). Among the especially pene- 
trating sections of the book, the reviewer mentions the exposition of Locke 
as a typically English thinker; the demonstration that Kant, usually repre- 
sented as a demolisher of metaphysics, frequently assumes the existence of a 
mundus intelligibilis, the acute characterization of Nietzsche and of Nie- 
tzscheanism. 

It is a pity that the author does not pay sufficient attention to Plotinus. In 
his book Ancient Cosmos and the Modern World (in Russian), Losev has 
demonstrated that Neo-Platonism is a synthesis of Plato’s and Aristotle’s sys- 
tems; as such it represents the summit of Greek philosophy. Hirschberger him- 
self frequently mentions the influence of Neo-Platonism on medieval and 
modern philosophy. Of course, to determine precisely what elements in the 
post-Greek philosophy were directly derived from Plato and Aristotle, or 
were received via Neo-Platonism, is a task for future investigators. Even this 
short enumeration of the chief merits of Professor Hirschberger’s History of 
Philosophy shows that his book is a highly valuable aid to all students of 
philosophy. It deserves an English translation. INL: 


Oeuvres Philosophiques de Jean Bodin. Text established, translated, and pub- 
lished by Pierre Mesnard. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1951. 


PP- 473- 2,500 fr. 

This ambitious work represents Volume V, Part 3, of Modern Authors in the 
General Body of French Philosophers, evidently an elaborate series of pub- 
lications under the general direction of Raymond Bayer, Professor of Philoso- 
phy at the Sorbonne, designed to make available the important works in the 
history of French philosophy, giving an authoritative, original text and a trans- 
lation into modern French when necessary, with editorial introductions and 
explanations. The original texts of Bodin are written in Latin. The whole proj- 
ect is undertaken under the auspices of the International Council of Philosophy 
and the Humane Sciences and the International Federation of Philosophical 
Societies with the collaboration of UNESCO and the National Center of 
Scientific Research. Such an undertaking should prove to be of inestimable 
value to students of French philosophy. 

Jean Bodin lived from 1529 to 1596 and was one of the most important 
figures of the French Renaissance. Much of his life and the influences sur- 
rounding it are now unknown. His editor, however, makes the following 
statement: 

Bodin belonged to the French Renaissance with every fiber of his 
being. He is the first of our great writers who has been formed among 
us without demanding that Italy guide his nascent genius: from this 
fact is derived his somewhat ponderous vigor and his overpowering 
sincerity. He represents an important link in the chain of juridical 
humanism which proceeds from d’Alciat to du Vair: this generation 
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of 1529 which attempts to solve in one vast synthesis all the varied 
problems posed by the law, letters, politics, and religion. This pro- 
gram, whose imperfect realization revealed even at its birth the 
strength and the weakness of our classic spirit, was one of rare bold- 
ness. (Xx) 


This volume contains an introduction by the editor, an account of the life 
and work of Bodin by Pierre Bayle in his Dictionnaire historique et critique, 
published in Amsterdam in 1734, and three great essays with introduction, 
Latin text, and modern French translation. The first is a Discourse to the Sen- 
ate and People of Toulouse on Education to be given to the Young People of 
the Republic, an oration with many ideas as to public versus private schools, 
and other topics, having a strangely modern character. The second essay is a 
brief Table of Universal Law, and the third an elaborate treatise on Method 
for Facilitating the Knowledge of History, “with a very full list of memorable 
facts? The editor comments upon the third essay: “The Method of History is 
then a work of primary importance which marks a capital moment in the evo- 
lution of the Bodinian philosophy and which brings to juridical humanism its 
truly positivistic basis.’ (103) M. M. T. 


Revista de Educacién. Organo del Ministerio de Educacion del Ecuador. Di- 
rector de la Revista: Julio Larrea, 1952, Quito, Ecuador. pp. 320. 


This volume (apparently an annual) is a review put out by the Ministry of 
Education of Ecuador for those interested in education in that country. It con- 
tains a large assortment of contributed materials ranging from policies in the 
national university to sample teaching outlines and appropriate poetry and 
other literary material. Most of the contributors are Ecuadoreans, but occa- 
sionally articles are drawn from other sources. This reviewer has pointed out 
before that education is one of the few truly international areas of human con- 
cern existing at this time and this volume could well be circulated with profit 
among the teachers of any country. The problems dealt with have a strangely 
familiar ring even in the United States where the material resources are so 
much greater than those of Ecuador: more adequate housing, real life versus 
literary and classical education, thoroughness of fundamentals versus breadth 
of activities, feeding, clothing and hygiene of pupils from disadvantaged areas, 
and many others. The articles are concise, well written, and interesting. 


M. M. T. 


Percepcion y Accién. By Oscar V. Ofativia. Perseveracion Motora. By Nuria 
Cortada, Ministry of Education, University of Buenos Aires, Faculty of Phi- 
losophy and Letters, Section of Psychology, Buenos Aires, 1951. pp. 80; 60. 


These two pamphlets continue the series, the first numbers of which have al- 
ready been reviewed in The Personalist (Vol. 34, No. 1, pp. 87-88) and are 
designed to give the philosophical bases for certain psychological concepts and 
principles. Monograph No. 5 presents the solutions which Gestalt psychology 
offers to the problems of perception and action, the entire discussion repre- 
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senting the continuing evolution of psychology from the old rationalistic and 
speculative stage, through the psychophysical or “New Psychology; that is, 
the experimental and empirical, to the more recent “field psychology,’ par- 
ticularly the topological theory of Lewin. Monograph No. 6 is an experimental 
study of motor perseveration and deals fundamentally with the problem of 
whether perseveration is a characteristic of the personality as a whole or 
whether it is a matter of more or less unrelated aspects of the mental life. The 
outcome of the discussion is inconclusive. M.M. T. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL PROBLEM 


SOCIALISM AND AMERICAN LiFe. Edited by Donald D. Egbert and Stow Per- 
sons. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1952. Vol. I, pp. xiv-776; Vol. 
Il, pp. xiv-575. $17.50. 

Among the fourteen contributors to these two volumes are nine professors, a 
research director, an editor, and an executive director of the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy. Five of the professors are from Princeton University; 
two are teaching philosophy; two, history; one, art and archeology; and one, 
English. One of the authors is associate editor of Fortune. The contributors 
are described as being “about equally divided between those who have actu- 
ally participated in socialist movements of one sort or another, and nonsocial- 
ists interested in socialism simply as a subject for study’ The editors anticipate 
that the volumes will be criticized by conservatives because some of the par- 
ticipants are “convinced socialists of one variety or another”; and by Marxian 
critics because the editors and many of the contributors are “‘not Marxists, or 
indeed, socialists at all?’ However, the editors believe that “no American can 
consider himself educated” if he ignores history and does not try to under- 
stand “the possible contributions and limitations of the chief varieties of social- 
ism, in comparison and contrast with the American democratic tradition” 

Volume I contains a condensed introduction to the general theme in which 
“socialisms” are classified according (1) to the nature of their goal, (2) to their 
type of organization, (3) to their attitude toward progress, and (4) to the par- 
ticular institutions favored ‘“‘as fundamental to achieving and sustaining the 
good life” European socialism is treated as a background for understanding 
the nature of American socialism. A discussion of the religious basis of West- 
ern socialism is supplemented by a summary of “Christian communitarianism 
in America;’ and of the secular utopian socialists. A great deal of attention is 
given to the nature of Marxian socialism in the United States, to its philosophi- 
cal basis, its political theory, and its relation to economic theory. The influence 
of socialism and Marxism on American art is also analyzed. 

Volume II contains the most extensive bibliography, both descriptive and 
critical, that can be found anywhere of American socialism. The titles have 
been selected on a fivefold basis: (1) their importance for each particular as- 
pect of socialism, (2) their representative nature, (3) their reference to un- 
usual characteristics of socialism, (4) their evidence of scholarship in their 
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fields, and (5) their general importance. Each subsection is introduced by a 
short explanatory statement. The main divisions of the bibliography are: the 
world setting of American socialism; types of American socialism; the doc- 
trinal bases, economic, political, sociological, psychological, and art-pattern 
aspects. While this treatment corresponds roughly to the divisions of Volume 
I, yet a specific correspondence would have been more advantageous. In that 
case it would have been more convenient to have had the bibliographies for 
the various sections follow their respective subject materials. The preparation 
of these volumes has been carried out methodically and comprehensively. 

Because of the high degree of specialization that is represented in these 
volumes, a number of subjects have not been treated adequately. For example, 
the discussion of the ways in which American producer co-operative thought 
and consumer-co-operative thought run counter to state socialism, to Marx- 
ism, to class-conflict theories, and in favor of voluntarism, individual liberty 
and control, private ownership of property, are not made clear. 

The writers of the various sections have not all made the same discrimina- 
tions in terminology and semantics, and hence the reader is likely to be con- 
fused at some points, unless he is well versed in each particular author’s back- 
ground of thought. At times the reader is in danger of mistaking the minutiae 
of intellectual details for the main currents of thought. 

The exhibit given in these volumes amazes by the varieties, sub-varieties, 
and sub-sub-varieties of American socialist thought that are brought together. 
In a sense the essays need to be supplemented by a somewhat extensive sum- 
mary of the almost countless variations in socialisms that are delineated with 
great care and discriminating documentation. American socialisms have been 
so individualistic and diverse that they function at cross purposes and do not 
represent any great contribution over and above that made by European 
writers. Emory S. Bocarpus 


AMERICAN URBAN Communities. By Wilbur C. Hallenbeck. Harper & Bros., 
N. Y., 1951. pp. xi-617. $6.00. 


This new text in urban sociology bears the imprint of the author’s varied expe- 
riences as research specialist for the Institute of Social and Religious Research 
and for the Home Mission Council of Northern California, of his participation 
in a variety of civic agencies, of his work in the Institute of Adult Education, 
and especially of his years as member of Teachers College faculty. Each topic 
is treated comprehensively but in an outstandingly readable style. Source ma- 
terials and statistical data are presented in an attractive manner. Worthy of 
special comment is the author’s use of materials which often fail to show up 
in the conventional textbooks in this field. In general, the field of urban soci- 
ology is covered in a deceptively simple, inclusive style. 

The organization of the text is conventional: the author considers suc- 
cessively the rise, external interrelationships, form and structure, social insti- 
tutions, population, and planning of cities. He frankly sets forth his biases 
about American urbanism, which he expresses in what he calls “a series of 
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hypotheses” and “a number of general assumptions,’ none of which seems to 
be unusual or, for that matter, particularly questionable. The frame of refer- 
ence of the book is the recent, rapid, and extensive change which has charac- 
terized American life, which has determined the physical structure and social 
patterns of American cities, and which accounts for widespread urban prob- 
lems. The author, however, is optimistic: “Social forms and, consequently, 
urban communities are subject to control, manipulation, and purposeful devel- 
opment by their own members; that is to say that the citizens of any city can, 
within limits, make of that city what they will” 

Nevertheless, the author is forced to confess that “cities have never been 
able to get their own houses in order. This is partly because their job is too big 
for them and they have been expected to do it themselves.’ The author is clear- 
ly no “disurbanist;’ but appreciates the necessary role which cities play in the 
economic and social life of the nation. His conception of urbanism as a social 
phenomenon is no more coherent and systematic—and no less so—than those of 
other writers on urbanism. He is a functionalist in his approach to the city, to 
the point indeed of unflinchingly regarding the urban community as an organ- 
ism. This thesis, essentially an urban biology, he shares with José L. Sert and 
the members of Congrés International d’Architecture. It is a most welcome 
liaison! His thesis provides him with conceptual tools not only for an interpre- 
tation of the structuralization of urban life but also for an interpretation of its 
de-structuralization of re-structuralization. Paut Meapows 
University of Nebraska 


Jew-Hate as A SOcIoLocicaL ProsLeM. By Peretz Bernstein. Philosophical Li- 
brary, N. Y., 1951. pp. 300. $3.75. 

The author lays a foundation for his analysis of anti-Semitism by first devel- 
oping a theory about “group enmity” in general. According to his view every 
experience of suffering or displeasure transforms itself into feelings of hos- 
tility. But since the individual who lives in society ordinarily is not free to 
express hostility against others, there always exists in the human being a reserve 
of accumulated hostile feelings and a strong tendency towards the expression 
of such feelings. At the same time, there is in every individual a craving for 
love, recognition, and protection which society does not always satisfy. 

The group meets both needs of the individual: as a member he finds accept- 
ance in his group and can direct his hostility against the members of some 
other group or groups. This is submitted by the author as an “exhaustive defi- 
nition of the cause and purpose of group formation” Says Bernstein: 

The group appears to be a curious form of extension of the individual. 
It seems as if under the influence of the necessities of human com- 
munal life, human beings who need love and produce hate combine 
into new, collective and collectively selfish individualities of a higher 
order; directing their love inwards, their hate outward, their social 
instincts towards the insider, their antisocial tendencies towards the 


outsider. 
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The author elaborates his theory by discussing various kinds of groups—bio- 
logical, cultural, social, local—and he thereafter describes anti-Semitism as a 
specific form of the phenomenon “group enmity.’ For the American reader 
this theory will evoke associations with Sumner’s ingroup-versus-outgroup 
concept and Dollard’s frustration-aggression theory. However a dependence 
of Bernstein’s ideas on Sumnet’s is not very likely and any influence by Dollard 
is even chronologically impossible since Bernstein’s book was written in Ger- 
many in 1923 and published there in 1926. Rather the similarity between Bern- 
stein’s and Dollard’s concepts is due to the fact that both rest upon Freudian 
ideas. (Unlike Dollard, Bernstein does not acknowledge this indebtedness.) 

The present edition is the first English translation. Only minor adjustments 
have been made in the text. In order to bridge the twenty-five-year span 
(which saw the most destructive manifestation of Jew-hate in history), the 
author has prefaced the new edition with an “epilogue by way of introduction” 

ANTON LourRIE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Srup1Es IN ROMAN ECONOMIC AND SocIAL History in Honor oF ALLAN CHES- 
TER JoHNSON, Edited by P. R. Coleman-Norton, F.C. Bourne, and J. V. A. 
Fine. Princeton University Press, Princeton. pp. xili-373. $5.00. 


This is an admirable example of the Festschrift. Compiled in honor of the dis- 
tinguished professor of classics at Princeton University, these twenty-three 
papers present the results of varied types of research by competent authorities 
in the social and economic aspects of ancient Roman culture. Arranged chron- 
ologically, these studies cover the period from the seventh century B.c. to the 
thirteenth century A.D. They will be of special interest and value to the scholar 
in the field in question, particularly the student of coins, inscriptions, and 
papyri (there are six papers on coinage). 

Besides the six just alluded to, there are seven papers that may be termed 
“economic” in their bearing. ‘To the general reader perhaps the most reward- 
ing of these are Charles Henry Coster’s “The Economic Position of Cyrenaica 
in Classical Times” and George E. Duckworth’s “Wealth and Poverty in 
Roman Comedy’ The former stresses the physical foundations of the wealth 
of this African “island” that was of greater or lesser importance as a Mediter- 
ranean state from early Roman times till its occupation by the Arabs in the 
seventh century 4.D. The latter attempts an answer to the natural question, 
“How much can we learn with accuracy about the economic status of well-to- 
do Romans from their depiction in the comedies of Plautus and Terence?” The 
author’s conclusion is negative: ‘Certainly, from the evidence of these plays, 
we are not justified in drawing conclusions about the attitude of either Roman 
playwright toward the wealthy citizens of his day” Of almost equal interest 
to the layman are the studies by Lily Ross Taylor on “Caesar’s Agrarian Legis- 
lation and His Municipal Policy” and Martin P. Charlesworth’s “Roman Trade 
with India: a Resurvey” The remaining three economic papers, of interest 
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chiefly to the scholar, are entitled “A Reform in the Exaction of Grain at 
Cibyra under Claudius? “The Value of Dio Chrysostrom’s Eubaean Discourse 
for the Economic Historian?’ and “The Economic Crisis at Antioch under 
Julian the Apostate?’ 

Social questions are covered by ten studies. One of the most appealing to 
the general reader is William K. Prentice’s “James the Brother of the Lord” 
in which an attempt is made to determine who suggested to the disciples of 
Jesus that he was the Messiah and that he would rise from the dead. The author 
concludes: “It is far from evident that this someone was James ‘the brother 
of the Lord? But there can be no doubt that this idea, which is the basis of the 
Christian religion, profoundly influenced not only the Roman Empire, but 
also most of the inhabited earth” 

Another paper of similar nature is P. R. Coleman-Norton’s “The Apostle 
Paul and the Roman Law of Slavery;’ in which the apostle’s apparent accept- 
ance of the status of the slave is explained by his attempt “to transform the 
relation of master and slave by referring it to Christian considerations?’ Of the 
remaining eight studies of “social” significance one other is of special interest, 
“The Aristocracy of Byzantium in the Thirteenth Century,’ by Peter Charanis. 

The volume is an excellent example of the printer’s art and contains a well- 
arranged index. Louis WANN 


Nava Power AND TRADE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, A.D, 500-1100. By Archibald 
R. Lewis. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1951. pp. xii-271. $4.00. 


The importance of sea power in history has been recognized for only a few 
decades, and in some areas its significance has as yet been quite neglected. In 
this scholarly work, Professor Lewis supplies the setting and traces the effects 
of naval power and trade during six centuries of Mediterranean history. 
Pirenne’s thesis that Moslem sea power brought about the decline of Western 
civilization in the early Middle Ages is more or less refuted by the findings 
of this author, as he traces the shifting pattern of naval power and commerce 
which are so interrelated. The study is organized in seven chapters, each one 
devoted to some historic sequence in dominance over economic, political, and 
other social aspects of culture. Thus the spotlight moves from Romanian to 
Arab, to Byzantine, to Islamic hegemony from about A.D. 500 to 960; then 
there is an age of transition, 960-1043; finally, there is the triumph of the West, 
achieved during 1043-1100 to round out the study. Although the peoples and 
cultures of the Mediterranean area take turns in shaping the course of events, 
all are dealt with consistently as a unit. JEEeN. 


ALCUIN, FRIEND OF CHARLEMAGNE. By Eleanor Shipley Duckett. Macmillan 
Co., N. Y., 1951. pp. Xli-337. $5.00. 

Dr. Duckett, with a splendid training in English and American universities and 

a distinguished output of medieval studies to her credit, has followed Anglo- 


Saxon Saints and Scholars with the present detailed work on a famous but 
little-understood figure who linked the culture of England and the Continent 
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in the eighth century. She vivifies the life of church and state by explaining 
the influence of the scholars. 

Important introductory chapters describe Alcuin’s early life as a student 
and then as head of the school at York, and, in much detail, the historical back- 
ground of Western Europe from 717 to 782, the year in which Alcuin entered 
the court of Charlemagne at the age of fifty. He spent fourteen years in the 
Frankish capital, strengthening education, literature, and statecraft far beyond 
his patron’s palace. He devoted the last eight years of his life to the monastery 
and school of Tours, of which he was Abbot. The quiet and freedom of this 
period were congenial to his spirit, but were interrupted by frequent consul- 
tations and public services. 

Alcuin was a prolific writer. Some three hundred of his Latin letters have 
enriched Miss Duckett’s research. These and other sources present him as a 
capable but not brilliant middle-of-the-road scholar and man of affairs, who 
held that the people were to be led, not followed, “since the seething of the 
crowd is always near to madness.’ A man of his time, he favored conversion 
rather than toleration, and approved Charlemagne’s conquests of the “heathen” 
He was at his best in his relationships with his pupils, many of whom became 
the leading scholars, bishops, abbots, and administrators of the next genera- 
tion. He reveals Einhard as a short, busy person, running errands and carrying 
books around the palace, clever in metal work and verse as well as prose. 
Alcuin’s regard for and influence upon the youthful Louis the Pious, the well- 
meaning but rather ineffectual ultimate heir to Charlemagne, is greater than 
is usually recognized. He was less a philosopher or original thinker than a 
pillar in monastic education, a transmitter and instigator of learning and con- 
scientious service in an age which would have been much more barren with- 
out him. Anyone who imagines that the era of Alcuin was dull or insignificant 
should peruse Dr. Duckett’s fascinating analysis. Ear_ CRANSTON 


Tue Puriran Herirace. By George M. Stephenson. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 
1952. pp. 282. $3.50. 

The author, a professor of history at the University of Minnesota, presents 
a series of scholarly and authentic studies concerning aspects of religion in 
America. One questions, however, whether the volume bears the best possible 
title, as many of the subjects treated seem to be concomitants of pioneer re- 
ligion and the American drive for altrustic activity and self-expression rather 
than integrated developments of the Puritan concept. 

The first one-third of the book traces European and American back- 
grounds, the Quakers, the Great Awakening, and the Methodists, down into 
the nineteenth century, somewhat according to the pattern of W. W. Sweet. 
The ten pages allotted to the Puritans in New England do not mention Cotton, 
Hooker, or Cotton Mather; they view Roger Williams as a quibbler with a 
genius for getting into hot water, the founder of a “crank’s paradise?’ One 
misses the sprightly enthusiasm of such writers as Parrington and Mecklin. 
The bulk of the narrative thereafter deals with movements between about 1800 
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and 1865, the period in which Professor Stephenson seems to have done most 
of his research. There are treatments of revivalism, anti-Masonry, Catholi- 
cism, abolition, the temperance and Sabbath movements, the Home Mission- 
ary, Iract, and Bible societies, and the Sunday School Union. No one of these 
is carried beyond the Civil War period, nor is there a recognition of later de- 
velopments such as the social gospel or the reform movements of the progres- 
sive era. Although some may feel that there isa lack of unity or inclusiveness, 
the book when taken for what it actually is, becomes a fully acceptable sum- 
mary which can be studied with profit by the general reader. EEG: 


Tue Lire or Baron von Hiicet. By Michael de la Bedoyeére. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, N. Y., 1952. pp. xviii-366. $5.00. 


This study of Baron von Hiigel’s life is based not only on the generally known 
facts, but also on numerous unpublished letters, diaries and such. By using these 
new materials, the author has developed a fuller picture than was possible for 
other biographers. The Baron was the son of an Austrian father and a Scottish 
mother, and the major portion of his life was spent in England. Indeed, he mar- 
ried an English girl and before he died had become an English citizen. The fact 
that there was never a worry over financial matters (both he and his wife had 
wealth) gave him sufficient time for the development of personal thought and 
philosophy. Religion—he was a staunch Roman Catholic—was from an early 
stage the moving force of his life, and as study and thought advanced he slowly 
became a tremendous power in the Church at a time when the clash of “mod- 
ernism” was reaching a climax. Many people count this man second only to 
Newman in importance as a force in Catholic thought. 

Because of his social as well as religious position, the Baron came to know 
intimately numerous leaders of the Church. Such names as Loisy, Tyrrell, 
Ward, Huvelin, Blondell, etc., appear continuously in his letters. In fact, this 
study could have been called “A History of Catholic Thought” from about 
1875 to 1925. The Baron is, for the most part, merely the co-ordinator. “Put- 
ting one progressive thinker or personality in contact with another was indeed 
to be one of his chief activities, and he was all the more easily able to do it 
through his intimate acquaintance with all the leading religious figures in Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, and Germany, to all of whom he could speak and write in 
their own tongue?’ 

The Church was in the midst of a struggle which grew out of the clash 
between an old school which disliked any changes, and a new school which 
believed that advancement could only be made by accepting the findings of 
research, science. “It was to be a fight in the very last years of Leo XIII’s pon- 
tificate between the broad and the narrow parties among the Roman authori- 
ties” And in this struggle, Baron von Hiigel served as a consultor and president 
of the commission to study the whole Biblical question. His activities brought 
him into disfavor at times with the Vatican, but his beliefs were so strong that 
he always maintained his position. However, it must be added that at no time 
did he ever give a thought to any idea of breaking with authority. 
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This biography is difficult reading on at least two counts. First, the bulk 
of the material (letters, diaries, notes) tends to smother the principal figure. 
No clear picture of the Baron’s day-by-day life arises from the pages. Second, 
the style of the writing is heavy and involved. The sentences are too often 
developed by phrases or clauses which direct the thought obliquely. Note, 
as one instance: “One duty the Baron would never allow anyone, however 
pressing and important, to interfere with, and that was the instruction, espe- 
cially in the Catechism, but in other subjects also, of his own children” 

As a study of Catholic thought this book is recommended, but as a biog- 
raphy of the baron it leaves much to be desired. Wain: 


Tue Irony or AMERICAN History. By Reinhold Niebuhr. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, N. Y., 1952. pp. XI-174. $2.50. 


Not only his admirers but also those who usually do not agree with Niebuhr 
and those who assert that they cannot understand him, will find this brief 
book intelligible, profitable, and even indispensable reading. Moving into the 
realms of history, politics, and psychology, the distinguished theologian 
embarks upon a devastating analysis of America’s relation to current global 
problems. Ironically for all its good intentions, the United States confuses 
the rest of the world through a false philosophy of destiny and history. 

Like a modern Don Quixote, in an imposing castle of bourgeois culture, 
with the shiniest of armor (the atom bomb), and with opulent prosperity 
as its lady, the United States has lived for more than a century under the 
complacent illusion that it is a chosen and guiltless nation, free from the 
limitations and shortcomings of lesser peoples. But beginning with World 
War I this country has been shaken by disillusioning experiences, poignantly 
revealed in the incongruity between the ideals of sensitive individuals and 
the moral mediocrity of society. We discover that prosperity and comfort do 
not give personal or social peace. Regarding ourselves as an innocent nation 
in a world of evil marauders, we have become the custodian of the ultimate 
weapon which symbolizes the moral ambiguity of physical warfare. Our 
apparent strength has become weakness. We are feared and thwarted by our 
friends and allies as well as by our rivals and foes. 

In our mental and spiritual distress we vacillate between fruitless imperial- 
ism and impotent isolationism. We are the victims rather than the masters 
of our time. We face Asiatic restlessness and the international class struggle 
with either complete dismay or uncomprehending fury. We quail in the face 
of communism, which to democracy and Christianity presents a challenge 
comparable to that of Islam a thousand years ago. Our superficial reaction is 
to launch a new crusade, as futile as the attacks upon the medieval Moslem. 

It is time, therefore, for America to come to itself and take command of 
the situation. We cannot seize the initiative by seeking mere national self- 
interest, a course toward which the materialistic United States might naturally 
turn. George Kennan’s recent advocacy of such a policy in American Diplo- 
macy, 1900-1950, is evaluated by Niebuhr, honored for its frankness, but put 
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aside as unintentionally morally cynical and invalid. “For egotism is not the 
proper cure for an abstract and pretentious idealism? 

The authentic and realistic solution is far harder to conceive, accept, and 
implement. One wonders whether Niebuhr actually expects that his people 
can or will heed him. His long-range answer lies in the perspective of history, 
and involves self-discipline and the appreciation and application of the Chris- 
tian way of life in much more than the conventional manner. This new outlook 
will spring from a humble and chastened America which admits its own 
guilt and recognizes that “nations are even more incapable than individuals 
of fully understanding the rights and claims of others:’ Its political faith is 
grounded in the United Nations, viewed less as a bridge between two worlds 
than as an agency to bring the policies of even the most powerful nations 
to the bar of world opinion. Hatred will yield to sanity. America’s ambivalence 
will be replaced by a sound and comprehensive society in which the insights 
of faith and sacrifice will remove inner weakness and outlast the transitory 
glamor of communism and other erroneous despotisms. 

This book may be expected to have permanent relevance and value. 
Practically every sentence is crammed with concise, quotable material. Ad- 
mitting that The Nature and Destiny of Man may stand as the author’s 
philosophical monument, this little volume may well be the Niebuhrian work 
which will be most widely read by the common man of coming decades. 
Later editions may be expected to correct a few unfortunate typographical 
mistakes, as “1869” for “‘1689;’ (27) “‘sourcec” for “source;’ (48) and “Middle 
West” for “Middle East” (114). It may be hoped that before too long the 
text may appear as an inexpensive pocket classic. Meanwhile the minority who 
read its present form will do well to ponder upon its implications. BeG: 
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